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INTRODUCTION. 

Ao_ point out a few of the infinite beauties 
of nature, and to shew some of the lessons of 
wisdom and virtue which may be derived from a 
contemplation of them, are the objects of the 
present publication. The author has not at* 
tempted to treat scientifically the subjects of 
natural history, but simply endeavoured to excite 
in the youthful breast a desire for an acquaint* 
ance with the productions of the Creator ; and 
in order the more easily to affect this he has 
generally chosen for his themes such objects as 
are familiar to persons in all ranks, and in almost 
all situations. 

Natural history presents to the inquirer a re- 
gion as boundless as the universe, and as diver- 
sified in character as the physical operations of 
the Deity ; but this is too vast in extent, and too 
thickly crowded with organic form and being, to 
be thoroughly explored and comprehended by 
any finite mind. There are provinces of this 
region, however, which are easy of access, and 

A 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

in which our enquiries may, in many instances, be 
prosecuted without any material sacrifice of eiiher 
time or expense. Sucli are Botany, the science 
of plants ; Ornithology, the science of birds ; and 
Entomology, the science of insects ; the genii of 
which prefer their claims to our attention, when- 
ever we ramble into the highways, the fields, tor« 
the woods. 

The insect tribes, which so thickly people the 
eaith, the waters, and ihe air, and shew the pro- 
fusion of the Creator in the gift of animation, 
their diversified and exquisite mechanism, their 
intuitive economy, and the purposes they were 
ordained to answer, are calculated to inspire us 
with wonder and admiration. " Insects,** ob- 
serve the authors of an Introduction to Ento- 
mology, " appear to have been nature's favourite 
productions; to which she has given the most 
delicate touch and highest 6nish of her pencil.** 
The glittering elytra of many of the coleopterous 
tribes emulate the lustre of burnished metals and 
polished gems; while the gorgeous stales and 
plumage of a great portion of the lepidoptera, 
particularly some of the more splendid phaleense 
and papilliones, cannot fail to arrest attention as 
they sport in the air, like gaily attired sylphs or 
animated flowers. 

Who can regard, without admiration, the bee. 
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that<:anning architect, " which at the roof begins, 
her golden work, and builds without founda- 
tion** — ^her sedulous and unwearied employment 
from room to night in collecting materials for 
present and future supply^ the transmutation of 
vegetable products into honey and wax, and the 
government by which every commonwealth of 
these interesting beings is regulated ? 

It is impossible to *< go to the ant and consider 
her ways," without being surprised at the dili- 
gence, knowledge, and skill, which she exhibits. 
The architecture of her arched and galleried 
citadel, and adaptation of its peculiar structure to 
fulfil her various purposes ; her assiduity in pro- 
curing food, and the discipline and policy which 
are observed by this gregarious tribe, are subjects 
worthy of our profoundest regard. 

Aranea, or the spider, also puts in a very power* 
ful claim for our observance. She is an artist 
likewise* and without the aid of machinery weaves 
a web more delicate than was ever wrought by 
means of human contrivance. Each class of this 
interesting species of insects adopts a texture 
and construction answerable to its requirements ; 
and these requirements are greatly varied as 
they seek their prey in different elements. One 
dives to the bottom of the stream, and there 
builds a silken palace, which by her chymic skill 

a2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

she fills with air, and thus secures herself from 
tlie injuries which would arise to her by a too 
constant and close contact with the water. Another, 
like the beasts of the forest, buf rows in the earth 
to hide her predaceous designs; while a third, 
surpassing in skill the most consummate baloonist, 
makes aerial voyages at pleasure, whenever the 
weather is suitable for such excursions.* 

The various transformations insects undergo 
render them still more objects of unfailing 
interest. The' ancients, although unacquainted 
with the mode by which the minuter species 
are continued, appear to have observed the 
changes they sustain with considerable atten- 
tion. Theophrastus, who lived 288 years be- 
fore the Christian era, has recorded their three 
stages of* existence, which he calls /ca/xinj, xp^ 
tra'Kkiqi ^xn* Corresponding with larvay pupa^ 
imagOf of Linnasus. The term ^/vxriy as applied 
to the last or perfect state of being, is the same 

* We neglect actions in minute animals, which in the 
larger would excite our endless admiration. How would 
the world crowd to see a fox which should spin ropes, 
weave them into an accurately meshed net, and extend 
this net between two trees, for the purpose of entangling 
a flight of birds ! Or should we think we had ever ex- 
pressed suflicient wonder at seeing a fish, which obtained 
Its prey by a similar contrivance 1 Yet there would in 
reality be nothing more marvellous in their procedures 
than in those of spiders, which, indeed, the minuteness of 
the agent renders more wonderful.-^KiRiiY and Spemce. 
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as that ftft* ** the soul/* A strong presumptive 
proof that in very early times the transformations 
of insects were looked upon as types of life, 
death, and immortality. 

The feathered race, in many of which are com- 
bioed elegancy of shape, brilliancy of plumage, 
knd melody of voice, are not so frequently over- 
looked as the minuter tribes alluded to above ; 
not because they oftener occur in sight, or have 
inore intrinsic claims to regard; but from the 
superiority of their size, and the gracefulness of 
their motions, they arrest with greater force the 
attention. It would be difficult to find in any 
part of the animal creation more lively displays 
of the wisdom and goodness of Providence, than 
in the structure and endowments of the engaging 
tribes now under consideration. Every part of 
their frame is constructed for lightness and 
buoyancy, and their locomotive members are ad- 
mirably adapted to accelerate their motion through 
the air and the waters, while their mandibles are 
as diversified in quality and shape as the various 
kinds of food destined for their sustenance. 

The colouring of feathers is a subject which not 
only wins the observant eye, but impresses itself 
with peculiar energy on the enquiring mind ; the 
regular and beautiful order, however, by which 
the secretions that produce them are deposited^ 
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have hitherto escaped the penetration -id banian 
sagacity. 

The migration of birds evinces the operation 
of a powerful instinct, impelling those creatures, 
which appear so unequal to the mighty under- 
taking, from region to region, where they can 
find an agreeable temperature of air, a convenient 
situation for breeding, and proper food for them- 
selves and their nestlings. 
, The nidification of birds is a subject which the 
lover of nature cannot fail to contemplate with 
pleasure. The variety of modes in whicli the 
nests are constructed, the different materials of 
which they are composed, and the exquisite 
adaptation of each to the peculiar habits of the 
individual by whom it was wrought, and for 
whose use it was designed, strike the mind at 
once with astonishment and delight The slender 
means by which such prodigious effects have been 
consummated puzzle our conceptions. The beak 
and claws are the only implements which have 
been employed by this little " commoner of air ;" 
yet see how ingenious and complete is the fabric. 
Some mine the ground for a habitation, others 
build on its surface, some bore holes in trees, 
others lodge in their branches. The mined 
eastle and the sedgy lake are chosen by many fur 
the same purpose — 
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** But most in woodland solitudes delight. 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks. 
Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 
Whose murmurs soothe them all the live-long day. 
When by kind duty fix'd." • 

Most of the smaller birds are supported, espe- 
cially when young;, by iasects. The titmouses 
which IS generally supposed to destroy the tender 
buds, examines tliem only to pick up the minute 
eggs and worms which are concealed in them, 
and which, if not so extracted, would effectually 
destroy the firuit. The same work, so beneficial 
to man, is performed by the* robin, hedge- 
warbler, wren, whitethroat, aixl many others, 
who have been deemed as mere depredators; but 



* '* Look at the egg of the bird, dropped in its curious 
bed, the. construction of which has caused many labours 
and anxieties. Fostered by the warmth imparted by the 
parent, the germ which it contains swells mto life, and 
at length bursting its fragile enclosure, comes tottering 
into existence. To sustain the life and contribute to the 
development of this helpless being, the mother issues in 
quest of food, which she carefully places in its open 
toroat. Day after day it increases in size and strength, 
under the fostering care of its nurse, until at length, in- 
vested with all the powers which nature intended to be- 
stow, it spreads its pinions to the breeze, and sallies forth 
to perform the many offices for which it is destined. How 
often have 1 watched over the little 'jird in its nest, and 
marked the progress which, day after day, it exhibited; 
the unfolding of its first scanty covering of down, the 
sprouting of its plumelets, the general enlargement of al- 
its parts? With what pleasure have I viewed the developl 
roent of its colouring, and the early manifestation of its 
future habits."— A vou BON, 

a4 
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who in feet, by the most ingenious method and 
diligent perseverance, detect in their various 
states, and feed on those numerous herbiferous 
tribes which otherwise would desolate our fields 
and our gardens. " A pair of sparrows," it has 
been observed, " during the time they are feed- 
ing their young, will destroy about four thousand 
caterpillars weekly." The thrush is a bird of 
great utility, especially where wall-fruit is grown, 
as he feeds chiefly on snails and on worms. The 
rook is a great destroyer of insects also, and 
stirring early, makes his morning meal of dew- 
worms in the twilight. He follows the plough 
with patient assiduity, picking up the grubs, 
coleopterous insects, and worms, that are dis- 
lodged from their terrene quarters by the share. 
But the cock-chaffer is his. most delicate bonne 
bouche, his most esteemed prize, and the de- 
struction he makes of this, both in its larva and 
imago state, is incalculably valuable. But there 
is no bird more immediately and extensively a 
benefactor to mankind than the swallow, who in 
his long diurnal flights captives such myriads of 
insects that float in the air, and which, if not so 
destroyed, would, in the summer season, render 
that element unfit for the purpose of respiration. 

The voice of birds is a subject no less curious 
than pleasing to contemplate. The power, the 
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variety, and the object of their song, are alike 
inexplicable; but not more so than are many 
eiKkywments of other animals. The vocal faculty 
appears to have been given them not merely 
for amusement, but to communicate their wants 
and express their passions. How different in 
each is the note of alarm, of joy, of anger, 
of love, of warning, or calling to their young, 
and the cry of hunger in the unfledged birds. 

It has been said, and I believe truly, that 
the notes of the nightingale may be heard, on a 
still evening, at the distance of half a mile ! 
Could it be supposed, unless actual experi- 
ence had confirmed the fact, that the body of 
such a diminutive creature, considering its in- 
testines, was capable of containing air sufficient, 
liowever forcibly expelled, to produce such as- 
tonishing effects ? '* When it sings its song round 
in its whole compass,*' says Barrington, " six- 
teen different beginnings and closings may be 
observed, at the same time that the intermediate 
notes are commonly varied in their succession, 
so as to furnish a very pleasing diversity. Its 
continuance of song without a pause is not less 
than twenty seconds. And whenever respiration 
l^ecomes necessary, it is taken with as much judg- 
ment as by an opera singer?" The structure 
of the vocal organs, though somewhat curious. 
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-would not lead us to imagine that any thingc so 
wonderful as this could be accomplished by such 
means ; but he who studies nature finds many 
objects whi«h lie beyond the reach of his inves- 
tigation, and which serve to awaken in his mind, 
as he contemplates thein, astonishment and ad- 
miration at the works of the Divine Architect. 

The concert of the grove has often been chosen 
as a theme by our poets; and it is a subject 
worthy of the high talents which have been em- 
ployed in its embellishment How sweetly does 
Beattie call our attention to this in his ** Melodies 
of morn ;^' how fully has Thompson expatiated 
on it in his ** Passion of the groves ;*' and how has 
Milton enriched it with the beauties of sentiment 
and harmony of numbers in his " Charm of ear- 
liest birds ;" and frequent allusions to her, who 
*« all night long her amorous descant sung." 

First the robin chants his solo anthem to 
greet the dawn ; then starts the lark from his 
resting place in the meadow, and '< soars 
till the unrisen sun gleams on his speckled 
breast,*' while his song makes the welkin rmg 
with rapture. A variety of tuneful warblings 
quickly succeed, till every copse, thicket, and 
hedgerow are « prodgial of harmwiy." -^ 
The thrush selects his station upon the sum- 
mit of some lofty tree, and pours forth his 
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loud and diversified voluntary, in " notes by dis- 
stance made more sweet;'' while the blackbird 
seeks the inferior branches from which to chant 
his more mellow, but less varied strain. The 
woodlark runs through his sweetest length of 
aotes; the goldfinch, on some blossomed bough, 
trills a lively seranadc to the luminary which, 
shining on his beautiful plumage, displays his 
golden wings and crimson crest to advantage. 
The twittering of the swallow, as he darts, like 
an arrow, through the air ; and the quickly vibrat- 
ing lay of the linnet, amidst the flowery furze, 
have their charms. The blackcap, tlie sedge- 
warbler, and many others, " in the freshening 
shade their modulations mix mellifluous." But 
as the evening advances, the choiristers gradually 
retire, and the concert closes. Then the robin 
sings his farewell to the departing day ; the mock 
nightingale, as if to emulate that 

" Sweet bird, who shuDS the noise of foIly» 
" Most musical, most melancholy" — 

Still repeats his hurried ditty in the villow, or 
among the reeds ; and the owl, escaping from 
the hollow tree, or ivy-mantled tower, sends 
forth his notes as solemn as the shadows which 
prevail. Thus we see that birds bear no incon* 
siderable share in harmonizing some of the most 
beautiful and interesting scenes in nature. 



\ 
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The various families of plants also claim our 
regard ; and surely these interesting children of 
the ground will not be deemed unworthy of ob- 
servance: for although they win it not by the. 
striking circumstances of sound or motion, they 
have peculiar characteristics which cannot fail to 
win their way to every heart susceptible of the 
charms of beauty—^ 

" The gay rejoicing creatures, they neither toil nor spin, 
^' Yet see what bright attire they're all apparell'd in." 

In the pursuit of them we seldom have many 
or great obstacles to encounter; they surround 
our paths, and offer themselves freely to our in- 
vestigation, and the more we examine them the 
more will our admiration be excited. The in- 
genuity of their construction, the delicacy of 
their colouring, and the richness of their scent, 
arrest with peculiar energy the attention. But 
the physiology of plants is a subject too diver- 
fflfted to admit of any minute detail here. SufRce 
it to say, that a plant is a very compound or- 
ganized being, in which various chemical and 
mechanical operations are continually being car- 
ried on, from its first production to its final di&- 
solution. It springs from a seed fertilized by 
the pollen of its parent plant ; takes in foreign 
substances by inhaling and absorbent vessels. 
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and assimuktes to its own quality those parts 
of them which are nutritious.* It secretes a va- 
riety of fluids by the means of glands and other 
organs, and gives that motion to its sap, on which 
its vitality depends. And it is enabled to per- 
form these operations simply by the influence of 
the humidity of the soil, and the circumambient 
air, rendered dense by vapours, or rarefied and 
heated by the sunbeams. By the same means 
also the shape and hue, the fruit and seed, with 
every other characteristic, are preserved. 

The larger and the most refined portion of the 

human race subsist principally on vegetable diet ; 

it must therefore be important to them that they 

should be able to distinguish those which are 

.nutritive from those which are destructive. 

The trunks and branches of trees yield timber 
and planks to buildings, furnish materials for 
toys, instruments, and machines, and serve to con- 
struct those mighty fabrics which, by the aid of 
the waters and the winds, bear the produce of 
one country to another, till, by the exchange 

* Dr. Blair» in his Essays, gives the following curi»> 
ous account of the wonderful powers of vegetation in 
turnips.—** Seed sown July 2, 1702, appeared above 
ground in three days ; on August 12k .one of them 
weighed two pounds fourteen ounces. An ounce of the 
seed contained a thousand grains ; one of these seeds 
increased 671,600 times its own weight in six weeks, 
111,933 in one week, 666 in every hour, and eleven time^ 
its own weight in a sin^^lc minute." 
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of oommodities, the necessities of each are sup* 
plied, and the -whole earth rejoices in the bless* 
ings conferred by commerce. The tough and 
sinewy cabels which Icxaite these gigantic ve$- 
isels on the deep, when the tempest is raging in 
its wildest fury, and the most attenuated threail 
used by the milliner in compacting her fine^ 
muslins ; nets, linens, cambrics, &c. are made of 
the fibres ofvegetable stems, — Vegetables furnish 
trar wines, oils, ale, cider, perry, and other be* 
verages; the greatest portion of our garments 
and furniture ; and they are the natural medicine 
of all animals as well as the principal one for 
man* The flowers are used for food, in but a 
very few instances ; but seeds yield our daily 
bread ; our pies, puddings, tarts, and other de^ 
licacies of the table, are made also of fruits. 

The atmosphere of this country has been greatly 
improved by agriculture, which by the strides it 
has recently taken, seems to have banished, in 
a great measure, the ague, and other pests of Ufe 
ftrom our shores ; while the neglect of draining, 
and the proper cultivation of lands, has rendered 
the once purer air of Italy pestilential in the 
vicinity of Rome itself.* 

* ** That the labours of cultivation exert the most be- 
neficial effect upon climale may be shown, by contrast- 
ing the waste and uhcultivated parts of our own country 
-with othtr parts in the same latitude, and at the same 
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The adaptation of the various plants to their 
peculiar seasons, and the regular and heautiful 

elevation above the level of the sea, but which are ia a 
state of high cultivation. In these, while the immediate 
object of providing a certain and abundant supply of food 
has been accomplished by the labours of man. an indi- 
rect influence has been exerted scarcely less beneficial, 
Hy rendering the country in general more healthy and 
agreeable. 

" In the central parts of Scotland, where the introduction 
0f agricultural improvements has been much more recent 
^han ia England, but where, owing to causes whose in- 
Testigation would be misplaced in these pages, their pro- 

gress has been much more rapid, the change of climate 
as fully kept pace with those improvements. It is 
within the expenence of persons still living, to have no- 
ticed that the snow, which in that conntry formerly be- 
gan to fall in November, was not wholly gone until the 
month of April; while in the middle of summer the 
heat was so excessive that agricultural labourers were 
obliged to saspend their toil during four or five hours in 
Ihe middle of the day. At that time the autumnal rains 
frequently descended with so much violence, that the 
crops, which had been retarded by the coldness of the 
spnng. were prevented from ripening on the hi^h grounds, 
were lodged and rotted on lands that were lower, and 
swept away by the swelling of the streams over the holms 
and meadows. In the same spofs, at the present day, 
the quantity of snow which usually falls during the 
wiuter is comparatively small, appears raiely before 
('hristmas, ana is gone in February, or early in March. 
'J1ie summer heat is more uniformly distributtd, seldom 
amounting to a degree oppressive to the labourer, or 
protracted to a term injurious to the crops ; while the 
rain which follows is neither so violent in degree, nor so 
long continued, and happening when the grain is far ad- 
vanced towards ripeness, the injury which it does is 
comparatively trifling. 

" 1'his mitigiaition of the seasons, which is wholly re- 
ferrible to the progress of cultivation, has had the hap- 
^est effect upon the health of the inhabitants. Diseases, 
which formerly paid their periodical visits with distress- 
ing regularity, have either been wholly put to flight, or 
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order in which they successively appear, J)ro- 
claim the unerring wisdom and providential re- 
gard of the Creator; who not only ministers 
to our delight by presenting to the eye an inBnite 
variety of beautiful objects, but gives to us also 
" the kindly fruits of the earth, to las in du6 
time we may enjoy them." 

When the earth is first loosened by the in- 
fluence of Spring from its icy fetters, the snow- 
drop, which seems a plume dropped from the 
timid zephyr's wing, just peeps above the 
ground, to regale the eye and prove that re- 
signing its glory, and lying hid and inert for 
a season, is no proof of annihilation, but 
rather that " death is the gate of life."* Then 
appear the crocus, the hepatica, the primrose, 
and the violet, which scarcely raise their heads 



have been deprived of the terrors in which they were 
clothed ; the supply of food, which rested upon contin- 
gencies beyond controul or calculation, has been secured 
with a comparative certainty ; and famines, which com- 
monly recurred at periods only a few years apart, are 
now happily unknown, except in some of the very wildest 
districts, and then only at very distant intervals." — Vege- 
table Substances used for the food of man. 

* Mors ianua vitas. — 

Before the Christian era, according to Diodorus, the 
Troglodites adorned the funeral obsequies of their parents 
with branches of hawthorn, as a joyful emblem of -their 
lively faith that *' death was indeed the gate of life,'' 
having passed through which they should never again be 
separated. 
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a span high, as if conscious of their incapahility 
to " bear the buffeting of the pitiless storm ;'* 
but as the winds subside, and milder weather 
approaches, taller and more graceful tribes suc- 
ceed, till the most delicate and the most majestic 
of Flora's train unveil their beauties to the soft 
breath and ardent smile of summer. In like 
manner the fruits succeed eacK other. When 
stimulated by heat, we have the gooseberry, cur- 
rant, strawberry, cherry, apricot, pear, apple, 
&c. whose delicious juices allay the thirst and 
cool the blood, till the return of a moderate 
or cold temperature renders the use of such things 
again unnecessary and improper. 

The revolving seasons not only excite our ob- 
servance by the varieties they present, but each 
is fraught with pecuHar blessings. They are 
" messengers which feelingly persuade us what 
we are ;" affording perpetual change of object 
and temperature to regale the eye, exercise the 
niind, and energize the muscular system ; and 
without this we know not into what a state of 
lethargy our powers might soon fall. Is there 
a heart so dead to feeling as not to be charmed 
with the tender budding graces of the vernal 
season ! Who that hath an eye to see, an ear 
to hear, and a sensible olfactory organ, but must 
rejoice in tne youth of the year when inspiring 
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gales quicken and invigorate the vital funetiotis, 

and a profusion of objects start forth as it were 
to captivate the senses. — 

** Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; '^ 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense, and every heart is joy.'* 

What delightful reminiscences does it awaken 
of the time when the meadows appeared to us an 
enchanted region, and with a fairy^s lightness 
of tread, and a fairy's buojrancy of heart, we 
bounded over the turf to collect the treasures of 
Flora. How sweetly does it revive in the me- 
mory the happy period when we were wont to 
«• Start the new voice of spring to hear, and 
imitate his lay," and pursue the shouting stranger 
from glen to glen, who seemed to mock us 
from the tree and through every stage of his 
flight 

There is something in the reviviscence of na- 
ture which wakes the throb of rapture in every 
breast. A thousand joyous feelings are asso- 
ciated with the opening foliage, the fresh verdure 
of the meadows, and the sportive mazy flight of 
the vernal butterfly ; while the serenity of the 
sky, the refreshing odour arising from the her- 
bage, the hum of insects, and the warbling oi 
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birds, all combine to render it inexpressibly de- 
lightful, to exhilarate the spirits, and call forth 
the expression of grateful adoration. 

Variety, that prolific source of enjoyment, 
abounds in the field, the meadow, and the wood ; 
from the majestic and sturdy oak to the delicate 
windflower; from the towering poplar to the 
diminutive lichen; from the hardy and long- 
flowering furze to the tender and evanescent 
bindweed. Here also may be found every hue 
that is agreeable to the eye, and every odour 
that can gratify the smell; every elegancy of 
shape, and every grace of ornament 

It is with flowers that we associate the ideas 
of mortality and immortality. In the remote 
days of antiquity, the suhlime Hebrew poet 
chose to represent the brevity of life by this 
striking emblem— «-<< Man cometh up, and is cot 
down like a flower." The ancient uninspired 
poets also illustrate the same subject by similar 
figures — 

" Like leaves on trees, the race of man is found, 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground : 

Another race the following Spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise : 

So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these when those are pass'd away.'* 
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Saint Pftul explains the doctrine of the re* 
snrrection by the v^etation of the seed. £ter« 
nity is described as a perpetual spring, and its 
joys as unfading flowers. 

The calm perfume-breathing mornings and 
evenings of Smnmer, seem peculiarly adapted 
to engage and exhilarate the mind, as well as to 
gratify the senses. It is at this season the 
earth, the waters, and the air, invite us most 
irresistibly to explore their exhaustless trea- 
suries. How delightful is it to steal away, either 
before or af^er the noontide heats, from the 
scenes of business, of mimicry, and dissipation, 
to where the elements minister, vrithout ob- 
struction, their influences so beneficial to the 
whole system of man ; and where the delicate 
and beautiful productions of nature offer their 
'enchantments on every side. When pleasures 
Eke these await the votary of nature, who would 
confine himself within the dull limits of a town 
or city, contemplating the same objects, and 
running the same circumscribed and monoton* 
ous career? Can any one consider it more 
pleasurable to observe the display, or even to 
display himself, in the most brilliant assembly, 
than to rove amongst the wonders of creative 
wisdom and power, where beauty, combined 
with utility, meets the eye at every step, and 
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the balmy and invigorating breeze comes laden 
with the grateful odour of the flower-bed, while 
the gay and innocent children of the seasons 
are disporting at large, without the liability of 
overstepping the boundaries assigned them by 
Providence ? What splendour can equal that of 
the setting sun, when his << mellow last ray" 
illumines the western horizon, and converts the 
cbuds, that canopy his couch, into etherial 
draperies, embued with the richest tints that 
can charm the eye? or what can awaken the 
tender Sjrmpathies so quickly, or raise them to a 
higher pitch, than to .witness the unassumed 
gaiety of myriads of beings, exulting in the oon« 
.sciouaness of existence, and the unaflfected rap- 
tures of joy« 

When the fervours of Summer abate we gra- 
dually experience a more agreeable temperature, 
and even welcome the decline of the year* 
What pleasure is it to wander in the mild au^ 
iumnal evenings, under a shade of richly vari- 
gated leaves, which exhibit more beauty in decay 
-than even in their spring-tide or maturity. The 
placidity of the weather, the long periods of twi- 
light, and the general appearance of native, in- 
vite to meditation, and carry conviction to the 
mind of the mutability of earthly objects : and, 
after duly attending to the melancholy emblems 

b2 
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of mortality around, one is naturally led to con- 
sider that scene which is uncontaminated by the 
breath of evil ; and into which neither storm, 
nor blighty. nor decay, nor any other cause of de- 
struction, can enter, but 



** Where everlasting Spring abides, 
" And never- with'iing flowers.- 



»> 



The harvest-field resigning its treasures to the 
reaper's hand, the ripe and mellow fruitage, and 
the sere and mutilated leaves, awaken sensations 
of exultation and regret ; grateful exultation at 
.the bountiful goodness of the Deity, who giveth 
Xo all *^ their meat in due season ;" and moifmful 
jpegret, while the most lovely of earthly objects 
exhibit signs of decay, and foretel that doom 
•which must shortly pass on ourselves. Yet 
.amidst the falling honours of the year, sub- 
jects of the most commanding beauty display 
their charms, like hopes of immortality, springing 
up round the death-bed of the penitent. What 
perfect emblems, and striking images, illustrative 
of the important doctrines of Christianity, pre- 
sent themselves on every side ? 

Even Winter himself, boisterous, inhospitable, 
and dreary as he may appear, is not without 
interesting features. The accumulated vapours 
which obscure the face of the sky at this season. 
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s^^em to cbnti^t our ideas of space, and to bring 
the heavens nearer to us; ivhile the desolate 
as|)ect of the earth tends to concentrate xmt 
thoughts, and to awaken considerations of the 
perfect economy which characterizes every de^ 
partment of His works who rules the seasons, 
and of our absolute dependance on Him. It is 
now that the reign of darkness is extended, that 
the snowdrift covers the valley and the plain ; 
that the frost, by its mysterious operation, con^ 
geals the waters ; and that God, borne on the 
whirlwind, and veiled by impenetrable clouds 
♦• on the trembling stage of his own universe, per-* 
forms his awful part alone," while prostrate nature 
owns his omnipotence. Yet there are periods, 
even in winter, when the naturalist may rove 
abroad, and increase his knowledge and improve 
his health — periods when the atmosphere is clear, 
and the pure frosty breezes will invigorate his 
frame, and when his search for insects in the 
moss and at the roots of trees, will prove neither 
fruitless nor uninteresting. It is now when almost 
all the other vegetables have disappeared, or 
are divested of their beauty, that the mosses are 
fast arriving to perfection, and that several of 
the polar migratory birds powerfully arrest the 
attention, by their singular appearance and pe- 
culiar habits.. 

b3 
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Indeed, the survey of natore at all sec^ns, 
as her features are developed in mountain, val- 
ley, forest, desert, and ocean, has a tendem^ to 
fill the mind with noble conceptions, and the 
more closely they are scanned, the more sulir.: 
ject of contemplation will reveal itself Thei^., 
is not a beast that roams the wood, an inseel 
that flutters in the sun-beam, or a plant that vege- 
tates in the earth, but we may examine agsun 
and again, and still find something new in it, 
and something to induct us. But we have so 
familiarized ourselves with the contrivances of 
art, and been so accustomed to find pleasure 
lA the vortex of society, that the characteristics 
of natural scenes are alike unappreciated and 
unknown* Not so was it with the greatest chiefi 
and phiknophers of Greece and Rome; for, 
having discharged their duties in the service of 
the public, they again sought retirement, in order 
to commune with their own hearts, and to reap 
those advantages from nature, which she alone 
can impart And there, like the intelligent and 
oontented exile in the forest of Arden, they 
doubtless could, as is the privilege of the con- 
templative, 

" Find tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
** Sermons in stones, and good in every thing." 
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ii scene presents its peculiar objects, let 
i then rest satisfied with a few slight at- 
*nts- in the most extensive and fertile pro- 
y nor fancy ourselves as idready admit- 
ito the sanctuary of the temple oi nature, 
we are only in the porch ; for there are 
encouragements for us to yet press on, 
\g ourselves still fother and farther ac- 
:ed with the wonders of creation, and study- 
e Deity in his operations, as well as in the 
dons of his wiU, assured of the important 
:hat ** the more accurate and enlarged our 
edge of his works, the better shall we be 
to understand his Word; and the more 
led we are in his Word, the more readily 
we discern his truth in his works; for, 
3ding from the same great Author, they 
when rightly interpreted, miituaUy explain 
lustrate each other." 



THOMAS GILLET. 
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INVITATION TO THE BOWER. 



C0ME9 Sarah, let us seek again 

The winding walk overhung with roses; 

Leave the rude city's noisy train. 
And rest where Flora's self reposes. 

Her charms how num'roiis ! and how fsur ! 

Yet free from terror, sting, and snare ! 

Unlike the specious scenes where Art 

Enchants the eye to wound the heart« 

Come, Sarah, let 11s haste away. 

The blossom'd bow'r, the grove's before us. 
Where the blithe warblers pour the lay. 

Now singly sweet, now blent in chorus. 
A thousand notes ascend the sky ! 
What concord in variety ! 
It is the general hymn of love. 
The theme, the passion of the grove. 

B 5 
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Come, Sarah, Nature smiles around. 

Through all her realms beguiling sadness I 
The skies with insect tribes abound, 

And earth and heaven awake to gladness! 
Sweet Fragrance breathes ! her spirit sails, 
Breeze-borne, o*er hills, through groves and dales; 
Then come, and quaff Health's balmy flood. 
Where all, like thee, is fair and good* 



THE DAISY. 

(bellis perennis.) 

Look on th' unculturM waste. 
Where rings the bittern's hollow boomfy; 
Sees there the eye of taste 
Nought to attract itf mark the daisy's bl(x>m« 

How exquisitely shapM ! 
And with what brilliant colouring ting'd ! 
Its lap with gold upheap'd. 
And pure white raylike skirts with <:nmson fringed 

Gem of the rugged wikl ! 
The pilgrim's joy while wandering far ; 
His way thou'st oft beguird, 
Shining in gloom, a lovely terreu^ star. 
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Yes, either !nd ifnty see 
More stately plants, with garadier bloome ; 
Bdt^ill they smile like thee. 
In northern dimes, when the drear season comes. 

*Tis Winter — yet appears 
Mid chilling blasts thy lovely form, 
. Whidi with meek patience bears 
The fury of the wild and ruthless storm. 

So who th' Omniscient loves 
To his unerring will resign'd, 

When^ adverse strokes 'he proves, 
And troubles rise, still bears a cheerful mind. 



THE OWL. 

(STRIX FLAMMEA.) 

What sound from yonder time-rent tower. 

With mantling ivy crownM, 
Rings at this silent evening hour. 

And wakes the echoes round ? 
The owlet f#om her day-dream wakes,' 
As on her eye thQ starbeam breaks. 
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And now she flies odfbroad-spread wing. 

Far down the lonely vale ; 
Where mists rise o^er the living spring. 

And freight the chilly gale. 
That hears the tuneless shrieks afar. 
Which Superstition's spirits scare. 

The nighthird wakes while others sleep. 

And speeds on winds away, 
0*er dewy mead and rocky steep. 

To seek her destined prey* 
^Tis so supernal nature wills. 
And nature*s law she thus fulfils. 

Shan we then start at each harsh note, 
False deem*d a boding sound ; 

And every time she strains her throat. 
Tremble with awe profound ? 

'Tis harmless as the mellow strain 

The woodlark pours in love's sweet reign. 

FURZE BLOSSOMS. 

(ULBX EUROPAIUS.) 

Gay blossoms of the rugged heath. 
How brilliantly ye shine ! 

Like gems of precious substance that 
Irradiate the mine ; 
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Not in the cultur*(nx)UDdary9 

Form'd by the hand of Taste, 
Your charms are shown, but generously 

Ye beautify the waste. 

So in the hmnUe walks of life» 

'Mid scenes and prospects drear. 
As bright as in the courtly haunts. 

The virtues oft appear ; 
And Worth in native dignity 

Seems lovelier far to view. 
Than Pride arrayed in specious guise. 

Who claims that meek one*s due. 

Gay blossoms ! beauteously ye hang 

Above the skylark's nest. 
Which simply formed foundation finds 

Upon earth's grassy breast ; 
But, oh ! from nests so fraili 

How vigorously he sjurii 
And sweetly soars to heaven's gate. 

And there triumphant sings. 

From dwelling place as lowly, so 

Hath native genius sprung. 
And rose and soar'd, and shone at last 

Fame's brightest stars among. 
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The miad inspired t>y nature boon, 
What limit shall restrain ? 

The world's her tributary realm, 
And space her boundless reign^ 



i^ 



THE KINGFISHER. 

(aLCSDO HISPIPA.) 

With beauteous plumes and flight serene, 
The halcyon charms the lonely scene ; 
Now on the humble willow sitting, 
From glade to glade now shyly flitting. 

See how the sun's enlivening ray 
Delights his glories to display ! 
From hue to hue, like magic, changing. 
As o'er tlie water's breast he's ranging. 

So b«|n|| the rural shade 
Shinef iRjyiinboFrow'd grace array'd, 
Which'icharms of sweet attraction lend her. 
While none but artless airs attend her. 

And virtue so in humble state. 
Struggling with fortune and with fate. 
Shews traits to which such lights are given. 
As speak far less of earth than heaven. 
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THE TRAVELLER RETURNED. 

Look Natare through, 'tis reyolntion all. 

'Tis twenty years since I was shown 

Thee at thy mother's breast 
In guileless youth : — now to thine own 

A rosy babe is pressed. 

'Tis twenty years since last I saw 

The cot, my native home ; 
*Tis changed, alas ! by Time's stem law. 

And wears an air of gloom« 

The trees that in the garden sprung. 

With buds and fruitage gay ; 
Some lie the rent scath'd logs among, 

And others own decay. 

The friends I left, familiar friends. 

Where are they gone ? — Ah ! where t . 

I look — the churchyard far extends ; 
Their names are graven there. 

AU, all are chang'd, or changing seem. 

Where'er I turn mine eye. 
Except the earth, the flowing stream. 

The sun, and azure sky. 
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And in myself I see, I feel. 

The alteration wrought; 
My brow and locks the hot reveal. 

And pulse to langour brought* 

But. there's a mansion raisM above^ 
A seat not made with hands ; 

God is its builder,<and his love 
My presence there demands. 

Then Time press on, thine office ply. 
Quick let my last change come ; 

Thou*rt all unknown above the sky. 
The ransomM sinner's home* 



TO THE CRIMSON HEPATICA. 

(anemone iiepatica.) 

Sweet gem of Flora's earliest bower ! 

Uprear thy blushing head ; 
Though wintry skies upon thee lower. 

And snows around are spread ; 
Still let thy lovely petals glow, 

Array'd in all their charms. 
And to distrustful mortals shew. 

Life buds in death's cold arms. 
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Sweet gem ! thy blush is like the glow 

By convalescence dealt. 
That paints the cheek, and gilds the brow> 

Where sickness long had dwelt ; 
Or like the radiant quickening smile, 

By kind affection given. 
That soothes the heart, deq)a]r and guile 

Had sunk and almost riven. 

Invite thy sisters of the plain. 

Each vernal fragrant sweet; 
Till with gay tribes of every stain. 

The garden smiles replete : 
And let thy bvely petals glow. 

Still clad in all their charms; 
And to distrustful mortals shew 

Life buds in deajtb's oold arms. > 



TO THE WILLOW WREN. 

(STLVIA HIPPOLAIS.) 

Sing willow wren, sing " chiff chaff,'* 
While the skies and meadows laugh ; 
While the fish in lake and stream. 
Rise to greet the sunny beam ; 
While the flies their torpor break. 
And to life and pleasure wake; 
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. Darting from the budded spray, 
Quick pursue thy winged prey. 
And still return with " chiflF chaff," 
While the skies and meadows laugh» 

Willow wren, sing merrily, 
Genial airs breatlie o'er the lea ; 
Violet buds and primrose flowers 
Gem the banks and gild the bowers ; 
Cheerful bees their toils resume, 
Rifling every honied bloom ; 
All is motion, beauty, cheer. 
Through the water, earth, and air ; 
Then chant thy merry " chiff chaff. 
While the skies and meadows lau(;h. 



Wiltow wren, yet louder sing. 
On the perch, or on the wing : 
Sing, thy mate still hears thy voice, 
Make her little heart rejoice : 
While she brooding sits at home. 
Thou for her support shalt roam. 
And her weary task to che^r. 
Whisper music in her ear ; 
Nor while skies and meadows laugh, 
Cease warbling forth thy " chiff chaff." 



»» 
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TO THE YEW. 



(taxus baccata.) 



Offsprinc^ of earth ! who to the varying sky 
These thousand years hast i'ear*d thy verdant head 
Majestically, and spread thy waving arms 

In somhre suit array'd. 
Ofl on the neighhouring plain, when wild war rag^d. 
With fierce Baronial hate and feudal pomp. 
Shafts of thy growth have cleft the yielding air, 

True to the destin'd aim* 
And when the tide of strife had ehb*d away. 
The warrior's corse, deep gash*d with many a wound. 
Thro' night's dull gloom, slow borne upon his shield^ 

With thy dark plumes was crown'd. 
The saint hath dropt his rosary to view: 
The brighter beads that on thy branches shine, 
And felt devotion with a warmer glow 

Spring welling from his heart. 
Around thy trunk, when exigency call'd. 
In council grave the village sages met. 
And many a politic contrivance form'd, 

And many a struggle plann'd. 
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And when his health and fortunes both declined. 
The lord of the surrounding manor here^ 
Would sigh to think how human follies oft 

Contract and cloud lifers span. 
She who rose lovely as Spring's choicest flower, 
Whose bland attractions won all eyes, all hearts. 
Pure as the dew, and gracious as the breeze. 

Lies withering in thy shade. 
The starbeam struggling tlu-ough the foliage thick. 
To mourning pilgrim shews the hallow'd spot. 
Where other dews than those of evening fall. 

And calls the thought to heaven. 



TO THE SWALLOW. 



(hibvKdo rustica.) 

CoiiiE again sv\^llow. 

Sailing so fleetly 
O'er mountain and hollow. 

Where verdure smiles sweetly ; 
Let thy light winglets 

Dip in the river. 
Whose breast in bright ringlets 

Shall ripple and quiver. 
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Trouts gleam the brook through. 

The beam gilds our bowers. 
The bees have forsook, too. 

Their hive for the flowers. 
The trees are in blossom. 

And skylarks upspringing^ 
"From earth's dewy bosom. 

In ether are singing. 

Wildwoods are chanting 

Love's blandest measures. 
And gay wings gallanting 

'Mong spring's choicest treasures. 
Then come while I wander 

\^here streamlets run clearest, 
To muse and to ponder 

On themes I love dearest 

Come to my window. 

Come to my bower ; 
Gome with thy din too. 

At mom's freshen'd hour. 
We've nests to receive thee. 

Then why from us sever ? 
Nought shall bereave thee 

Here, welcome thee ever. 
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The FAIRIES SERENADE to ROSAMOND. 



la olde time of the king Artonr, 

Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 

All was this iand fuifllled of faerie.— Chad C£R, 



Sweet flower of him^anity ! rose of the world ! 
Come under the banner to shield thee unfurPd^ 
True pennon pf harmony^ ensign of love. 
Of the waterbow tissue all woven above; 
Come fairest of mortals, O haste to our call. 
Ere the glowworm^s soft lustre decay in our hall. 
From the aiconM^up wide and the bellflower deep. 
Thy bloom with our freshening essence we'll steep. 
The moth and therearmouse have yielded their pinion% 
To w^ft U3 away tp our distant dominions ; 
Our herald, the gnat, winds his summons a^. 
And the beetle's loud boom pe^s our to«sin of war. 
On the moonbeams we sail over ocean and isle. 
While the owlet still bears home our forage and spoil. 
We'll traverse wherever a thought can but speed 
The mineral cave and the flpwer-cover'd mead. 
The subterrene furnace with earth-rending steam. 
The emerald grove, and the crystalling stream. 
The pearl-paved ocean, where coral rocks grow. 
The clouds with their treasures; of rain and of snow. 
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We'll rifle their secrets, we'll treasure them well. 
And wring out the virtues that deep in them dwell, 
That thy spirits and beauty might never decay. 
Unless crime to thy bosom shall wio its dark way. 
Then come to our revels, thy wish shall be crown'd. 
While light o'er the grass in g^y circlets we bound. 
Here's the gold-tinted cowslip that hangs down his 

head, 
Whichthe blood of Adqnis has sprinkl'd witl^ red ; 
The purple-stain'd violeU whose veins are fill'd up 
With the nectar that Hebe once spill'd from her cup ; 
The Tifoodbinef whose first seed a velvet-bee sow'dt 
And dew'd it with honey till fragrant it bbw'd. 
But ah, the sad omen ! though fleetei^ tha^ wind. 
Of our dear agnus castus no bud could we find ; 
So we cropt agrimonia^ so richly endued. 
And halm to abate the hot dance of the blood ; 
With the lily so pure, and the " hel marguerites^* 
We've compos'd for our darling a gay coronet 
Then haste from her pillow* sleep, speedily fly, 
Ere the sun from his couch shall ascend the blue sky \ 
Or the guardians of evening their charges forsake. 
And the myriads with day tp its worship awake. 
And come where their banner the fays have unfurl'd. 
Sweet flower of humanity I rose of the world! 
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SPRING. 

TO MARY. 

(from the FRENCH.) 

Stern Winter is fleeting, the Spring re-appears, 
And wakes to new rapture all *neath the high spheres ; 
Now sweet is the season ; — thro' earth and thro' air 
Each object is beauteous, but thou art more fair. 

Yet years will press on thee ; amid their fleet range. 
Inconstant are all things, and subject to change. 
Thy bloom it must wither, thy brilliant eye close. 
The brief term of beauty's like that of the rose. 

THE COLTSFOOT. 

(tdssilaoo farfara.) 

'Tis March, and piercing blows the gale 
O'er new-plough'd fields and fallow lands^ 
. Drench'd by the arrowy sleet and hail, 
Yet there the coltsfoot bloom expands* 

Of sulphur hue its brilliant rays. 
Well deem'd the promise of the year, 

Attract the plodding rustic's gaze. 
And fill his heart with blithest cheer. 
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The brumal shades are fleeting past. 
And hedges slow their leaves unfold ; 

While trembling in the half-spent blast, 
Looks up and smiles yon gem of gold. 

Well may it smile, for on its way, 

From western bourn, young zephyr comes. 

To deck the earth in green array. 

And fill her lap with countless blooms. 

A little while— a little while 

In joyless gloom stern Winter reigns ; 

Then Spring resumes her cheering smile. 
And wakens rapture's melting strains. 



METEORS. 

Softly sailing on glittering pinions, 
We meteors Wanton through ether's dominions. 
Over the valley and over the mountain, 
Over the ocean, lake, and fountain ; 
There we gambol, and there we glow. 
While all is wrapt in gloom below. 

Where perennial flowers are springin g, 
And the Bulbul his hymn is singing ; 

11 <^ 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

(sYLVIA LUSCINIA.) 

Haste, hasten thee, nightingale, hither again, 
Sweet Flora hath summon'd her gay vernal train. 

And softly the zephyr is breathing ; 
O come, and once more let thy soul-thrilling voice 
Make the woods and the hills and the valleys rejoice. 

Where shepherds their garlands are wreathing. 

O come from the land where the rose in its bloom 
Perennially flings on the breezes perfume ; 

Here ants cleave the ground to regale thee. 
Our thickets are budding, there's depth in the shade. 
Which the bold vagrant schoolboy shall fear to in- 
Then come, and no foe shall assail thee. [vade. 

Haste, hasten and weave in the covert thy nest, 
Unpilfer'd thy eggs, and thy young ones shall rest. 

While sweetly thy music delights them : 
Blithe insects to feed them shall crowd round their 

bed. 
And dew on the leaves to refresh them be shed. 

Till strength to the wide air excites them. 
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Then come, and once more make the woodlands 

rejoice. 
The wanderer lists for thy soul-thrilling voice» 

O charm him ere yet he reposes. 
The Spring is no loiterer, obey while 'tis here. 
Just warble a season, thy brood timely rear. 

Then away to thine own land of roses. 

THE CAPTAIN OF OUR SALVATION. 

There was a warrior once who fought 
Against man's subtlest, mightiest foe. 

And more than valiant deeds he wrought 
T' effect th' enslaver's overthrow. 

But ah ! how dread was his campaign, 
Forc'd in the wilderness to stray. 

Lone, hungry, stung with grief and pain. 
And thus sustain the arduous fray. 

Prompt at each call from place to place, 
'Mid sin's dark shade and sorrow's flow. 

He sped to save man's erring race. 
And bear for him the vengeful blow. 

But when his soldiers saw the strife. 
When imminent the danger grew. 

Though 'twas for them he pledg'd his life. 
Like dastards from the field diey flew. 
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Wearied, forsaken, still he strove, 
And gainM the glorious victory ; 

Yet such atchievements few could move, 
To hail his triumph 'neath the sky. 

Dying he conquer'd ; yet at last 
No human honours grac'd his bier ; 

No trumpet wmVd its mournful blast. 
No muffl'd drum made music drear. 

But when he dy'd the rocks were rent. 
The sun his radiant beams withheld, 

All nature shudder'd at th' event. 
And horror every bosom swell'd. 

E'en Death, fell Death ! could not detain 
Him, who for man his life had given. 

He burst the ineffectual chain. 
And soared his advocate to heaven. 

THE PRIMROSE. 

(primula vulgaris.) 
TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 

Again I woo the fresh'ning gale, 

That roves o'er yonder wood-crown'd hills; 
Again its balmy breath inhale. 

Which life's faint springs with vigour fills. 
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The modest flower again I seek. 
Whose early buds the banks begem. 

Fair, yet retir'd, carest, yet meek. 
The pride of young Spring's diadem* 

F^e primrose ! in thee still reside 

A winning charm, a magic pow'r, 
That call back life's delicious tide. 

When pleasure wingM each fleeting hour. 

Yes, often from the sportive throng 

Of noisy elves, by mischief led, 
I've rov'd thy lonely haunts among. 

To pluck thee from thy lowly bed. 

And when thy earliest bloom I spied. 
And bor^ it from the 'tangi'd brake, 

Th' atchievement every joy outvied 
Contending wights in victory take* 

But where is He who wont to hail. 

Thy pale fresh buds, his choicest wealth. 

And woo th' invigorating gale. 

And search with me the wood nymph Health ? 

'Twas but when last the primrose bloom 
Adom'd these banks, that here be stray'd ; 

TJ\e >yorm-pierc'd bud foretold his doom, 
The blighted leaf his end display'd. 
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Frail flow'r ! thy unobtrusive chari^s 
Are eml^lems of his rip'ning worth. 

Which early, and midst fate's alarms!^ 
Shone iu the friendly circle forth. 

But false the promise youth bestow'd, 
Fruitless the doating parents' care ; 

For cankers could that heart corrode. 
And sap the vital current there. 

'Tis done ! 'tis pass'd ! — ^but vain are words, 

' And vainer still the burning tear ; 
Reflect ! what lesson this affords 
Qf man's brief stay and bus'ness here. 

What though I mourn not ? still prevails 
Within my heart, and in my brain. 

His memory, and when that fails. 

The flow'rs for me must bloom in vain. 



TO MORNING. 

Thy breeze, O mom, wafts vigour to my soul. 
Where pallid langour now resigns controul ; 
Thy aspect brightens, and I see before me 
One scene of beauty— one wide field of glory. 
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Calm guides the murm'ring waiuTrer of the valest 
Impartmg freshness to th' enamour'd gales ; 
From thousand ^hrmesy wkh od'rous sweetness 

teeming. 
Thy incense, nature, gratefully is streaming. 

Hark ! the wild bees loud singing as they rove-^ 
Hark ! the full chorus of the vocal grove— 
Now gladsome Spring her ricbestrobe'sdisplaying. 
And fleecy flocks through dewy pastures straying. 

Hill after hill the cheei^f ul cotter climbs. 
Shrill through the glade resound the early chimes ; 
The sun soft gleaming gilds the village tower. 
And tips with livelier tints the ivy'd bower. 

Then welcome mom, thrice welcome to my soul. 
Scared, from thy presence clouds and sadness roll ; 
Still shine effulgent— let me see before me 
One scene of beauty— one wide field of glory. 

WIND-FLOWER, 

(anemone NE1C0B08A.) 

How gay the bospm of the grove. 

Mid roots and rugged stems. 
Far as th' exploring eye can rove. 

Is deck'd with pearly gems. 
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Anemonies of brilliant hue 

Their starry blooms display. 
Appearing to the ravisb'd view 

A nether milky way. 

Yet not of bold aspiring port 

The lovely plant is found ; 
It starts not forth the eye to court. 

But peers just o'er the ground, 

'Tis the young virgin flower of spring, 

In innocence array'd ; 
And to the heart moM joys can bring. 

Than grandeur or parade. 

We hail it with an ardent glow. 

Oft are its haunts explored ; 
It wakes affection's kindliest flow. 

Like long-lost friend restored. 

*Tis not that vernal flowers are dight 

In more attractive vest. 
Than those which sparkling woo the sight 

In Summer's glowing crest. 

That forms their charm ; 'tis that they speak 

Of joyous days to come ; 
Of triumph over nature's wreck, 

And Hfe beyond the tomb. 
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THE CUCKOO. 

- (CUCULVS CANORU8.) 

*Tis the cuckoo's voice ! 'tis the cuckoo's voice 
Resounds, and it makes the woods rejoice. 
Its startling note wakes hill and dade, 
And is lovelier deem'd than the throstle's tale, 
For it tells that the genial seasons come, 
Of leafy woods and fields of bloom, 
Of music and perfume, loves and joys. 
Of balmy gales and clear blue skies. 

'Tis the cuckoo's voice ! 'tis the cuckoo's voice 
Resounds, and it makes my heart rejoice. 
For the memory of by-gone days it brings. 
Ere youth Hew o'er me on downy wings ; 
Hope's iris gilding my prospect's extent, 
Ere I knew what the world or what sorrow meant; 
Man's follies and crimes to me yet unshpwn, 
And I liv'd in a bright fairy world of my owiK 

'Tis the cuckoo's voice ! 'tis the cuckoo's voice 
Resounds, and it makes the world rejoice, 
Where rings thatsound,but with pleasure 'tisheard ? 
Who but welcomes the visit of sprii^g*V sweet bird ? 
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it speaks to the sick one of coming relief, 
And beguiles e'en the lonely captive's grief; 
^Tis the cuckoo's voice I 'tis tile cuckoo's voice 
Resounds, and all nature's realms rejoice. 

THE NAIAD OF ISIS. 

The golden sun was in the west. 

Amber and crimson clouds lay round ; 
The tir'd bree2e sought the watelr's breast^ 

And sunk in sleep profound. 
£ach being seiem'd through all the view. 
In peace its pleasure to ptirsue ; 
When from her deep, calm, emerald cave. 

O'er which the willow rises. 
Gently emerging from the wave, 

Thus sang the power of Isis. 

** What time from subterranean cave 

The infant stream in gushes burst, 
I led the clear dilating wave 

To quench the valley's thirst : 
Then sweetly upon either side 
Gay Flora scatter'd all her pride ; 
And as the liquid crystal ran, 

Through flowing curves and mazes. 
The vegetable tribes b^an 

To gloff with lovelier graces. 
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" And straight the elves and fairy bands 

Came tripping o*^ the sparkling dew. 
And twining forms and wreathing ^|pd8 

Around me lighdy flew ; 
Meanwhile that winged voice of spring, 
The n^htingale, would near them sing* 
And that minute and earth-bcmi star. 

The glow-worm, glitter brightly. 
To gild their revels, near and far. 

As they perform'd them nightly. 

** But soon the white-rob'd Druid came, 

With rites profane, to yonder wood ; 
He lit the sacrificial flame. 

And stain'd my waves with blood. 
Th* aerial folks hence frighten*d flew. 
Nor since have met my longing view :— 
So solemnly his wild harp rang 

With death-notes graver — firmer. 
They pierc*d my breast with many a pang, 

And taught my waves te murmur. 

" But good will oft from evil rise — 
This sternness nurs'd the patriots' ire. 

And led the excited energies 
At freedom to aspire ; 

And hence the intrepid warrior queen*, 

Of dauntless soul and loveliest 

* Boadicea 
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When Rome^s proud legions took the field, 
Asstun'd that port of bravery, 

Which taught th' invaders oft to yield. 
And fiyil'd the yoke of slavery. 

<< And when the gallant Saxon* rose, 

Enrich'd with every gift and grace 
That heaven on favourM souls bestows 

To bless the human race. 
I wooM.him to my calm retreat. 
Where soon he form'd a sacred seat 
For the young Arts and Sciences, 

Whom well he lov'd to nourish ; 
And here they've grown in joy and peace. 

And. shall for ever flourish. 

** And many a struggle, many a change, 

From dark to bright, low to sublime. 
Since then have mark*d the onward rai^e 

Of never resting time : 
But, oh ! I heard, with grief profound, 
Th' oppressive curfew's sullen sound ; 
And saw the rage of civil strife ; 

And mark'd the signal given, 
When bigotry deprived of life 

The priests of truth and heaven* 

*^ ■' • Alfred. 
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*' But these are fled — and now remain 

As spots ornate on mem^ry's^niraste ; 
So pains once passM more bright forms gain. 

And turn to joys at last ; 
And now a thousand varied beams 
Concentrate o'er my prospect streams : 
The blaze of truth, the light of love. 

With untold glories blended, 
Assure me days to come shall prove 

Than those yet passM more splendid. 

" So 1 will rest me in my bower. 

Beneath the gently rippling wave, 
And I will wreath full many a flower. 

And deck with shells my cave ; 
And oft at the still hour of night. 
When the moon sheds her loveliest light, 
Borne in my water-lily car, 

rU sing sweet strains of gladness, 
Shall strike the home-bound fisher's ear. 

And charm away his sadness. 

'< And when the youthful and the fair 
Shall grace the bosom of my tide, 

rU watch them with fraternal care. 
And joys unseen provide : 

The swallow fleet, the halcyon shy^ 

The moth, and n«ti-wing'd dragoft^y 

d2 
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Shall glance before them, while his hyma 
The larMK^all raise to heaven, 

AiuHiagant beauties crown my brim. 
Pride of the Summer's even." 



THE VIOLET, 

(viola odorata.) 

Whence the fragrant charm that rises;. 

In this still sequestered vale. 
Which my wondering sense surprises. 

As I quaff tl^e passing ^e ? 

See its source — a humble flower, 
Blooming on the rugged bank ! 

Lovelier ne'er deck'd courtly bpwer, 
Sweeter nectar'd dews ne'er drank. 

What thoi:^h lowly be its dwelling. 
Though o'erlook'd by heedless eyes ; 

From its heart is constant welling 
Streams of incense to the skies. 

Virtue thus in humble station 

Heaven's approving smile oft draws ; 

Virtue w(»rthier celelHration 
Than who shares the world's applause. 
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THE CHAFFINCH, 

(fringilla C<£LSBS.) 

It glancM fleet before me !— ^ 

Was*t a meteor that fled. 
With bright dappPd pimonsi, 

And gorget of red ? 

Nay, nay *twas the chaffinch ; 

And " twink ! twink !" he cries^ 
As he darts through the hedgerow, 

With fear and siirprise* 

See his nest, how completely 

'Tis felted together. 
To shield his frail ofispring 

From rage of the weather ! 

O tear not, nor touch it. 

Those pale e^s pink flushed 
Are the hopes of fond parents. 

Should their hopes then be crushM ? 

Think, think were thy friends but 

BereavM of their children. 
How deep would their grief be, ^ 

Their thoughts how bewild'ring. 

d3 
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Then leave the poor finches. 

Nor rifle their treasure. 
To huild on their ruins 

Thy own savage pleasure. 

FORGET ME NOT. 

(myosotis palustris.) 

Pour exprimer I'amonr, ces fleurs semblent ^clorre ; 
Lenr langagc est nn mot— mais il est plein d'appatf I 
Dang la main des amans elles disent encor : 
Aimcc moi, ne m*oubliex pcu. 

A knight and lady walk'd heside 

Yon crystal lake, in days of yore, 
And on the farther bank espied 

A lovely flow'r. 
The Summer eve was calm and clear, 

Its parting rays the bud illum'd ; 
Shone many flow'rs, but no one near 

So sweetly bloom'd 
The lady's eyes seem*d there to rest; 
She wished to have a gem so rare. 
To sparkle on her virgin breast. 

Or deck her hair. 
She told her wish : — the gallant knight 

Plung'd in the stream, and reach'd the 
He bore it o'er the waters bright, [flower ; 
Till near the shore. 
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But ah ! to land in vain he tried ; 

His eye love's fervours brightly shot ; 
He flung the flower, and, sinking, cried 
" Forget me not." * 

• See Withering *s Arrangement of British Plants, 
vol. ii. p. 276. Seventh Edition. 

TO THE WHIRLWIG. 

(gyrinus natator.) 

Gay creature, gliding full of glee 
O'er the smooth bosom of the stream, 

Anay'd in bumish'd panoply. 
That glitters in the sunny beam : 

How exquisitely shapM art thou, 
With form and faculties complete; 

Sportive while lasts the Summer's glow. 
And hush'd when Wintry tempests beat. 

Lightly thou i^mm'st th' unconscious tide,^ 
In zig-zag lines and varying round ; 

So have I seen the skater glide 
Cer untried stream and depth profound. 

But ah ! how far thy simplest feats 
His labour'd eflbrts still transcend. 

With nature thus vain art competes^ 
And thus th' unequal contests end. 

o 4 
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CONSTANCE. 

There — ^where the wiid bee hums amongst rude 

flowers. 
That dip their pensile foliage in the stream. 
Whose breast reflects that straw-roof 'd cot, whose 

base 
Is lashM by the white billows, which are flung 
Incessant from the wheel of yonder mill. 
That with its motion fills the air dl day 
With soimds monotonous — there from the dawn 
Of life till its decline has Dorine liv*d. 
The mistress of that little fertile spot 
Each change for many a year her eye has markM ; 
Whether young Spring, profuse of bounty, threw 
Forth bud and blossom, or stern Winter laid 
Their beauty in the dust. Through storm and calm 
There has she dwelt, and led her oflspring forth 
To make their eyes familiar with the scene 
Which spread its charms to court her infant gaze. 
Four pledges of her love the matron bore. 
Three smiling damsels and a rosy boy — 
And watched with most maternal tenderness 
Their varying progress ; but her care was vain, • 
For in the churchyard three have lain them down. 
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Wrapt round with grave-clothes— ^though her doat- 

ing heart 
Fed on their beauty, and her bitter tears 
RaihM on the turf like dew-drops. Many a day. 
And long, long sleepless night has she bewaiPd 
Their loss ; and now the sickliest but most £ur 
Alone survives — ^she who from youth's gay prime 
Was deem'd too delicate to bear the brunt 
Of storms that often ravage life. In her 
The affections of her heart are all oombin'd : 
But sad mishap has iiaiirn upon her — Grief, 
Long working like a miner at her vitals, 
Hath sapp'd their healthful current, and impair'd 
The functions of her brain. Distraught, a wikl 
Deep melancholy hath absorbed her mind ; 
Yet well she loves to guide the totf ring steps 
Of her fond sightless parent to that bower, 
And mingle tears with her fast heaving sighs.— 
Poor Constance, her first 3rears were happy ; she 
Would tread the margin of that ling'ring stream. 
Plucking the water-hlies, and entwine 
Them in a garland, like the nobler gems 
Which sparkle in the circlet of a crown ; 
And revel in the freshness and the sweets 
Of nature with a lover's joy. — And when 
Instruction's page was offer'd to her view 
She seiz'd its treasures with that ardent zeal 
Which made the charms of every bard her own. 

d5 
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Then passion's reign began, and her young breast 
Became the seat of tenderest sentiment 
Alone and moody in deep solitude 
She spent each leisure hour, conning the tale 
Of some disastrous lover— Werter, Paul, 
Juliet, or Gertrude. Thus young Allan 
Found her, and — smitten^-delicately prest * 
His suit. The youth was comely, and the maid^ 
With secret pleasure heard his well-urg'd plea ; 
Then warmer hopes fiUM her fond breast. 
The softer sensibilities assum'd 
Their highest tone, and all that fancy M feigned 
Seem'd ripening fast into reality. 
Their genuine feelings each reyeal*d in terms 
Which truth supplied, unknowing or to feign 
Or flatter. Then pleasant to them that knoll 
Sprinkled with daisies o*er, and that soft bank 
Beside the spring where primrose buds appear ; 
There would they ling^ as detain'd by cliarms ; 
And when staid Autumn threw her varying tints 
O'er bush and tree they'd seek the woodland walk. 
Or that still garden bower, to watch the leaves 
Float down the eddying stream, and moralize 
On life and its vicissitudes. But all 
Is past — Int'rest hath snapt the golden chain. 
Woven by Nature in her kindliest mood, 
^d ev'ry charm's dissolv'd. Forc'd from these 
scenes. 
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By the harsh mandate of parental power. 
The youth was doom'd to traversethe rough seas; 
Yet oh he wrote, and all his letters breathed 
Of love, of hope, fidelity, devotion ; 
And oft, while traversing at midnight watch ' 
The moonlight deck, his soul would wing its way 
Tq the low cot beside the stream. But piere'd 
In the last action he expired ! and lies 
Cold on the sands beneath the restless billow. 
Some fond remembrances were sent to her 
His heart delighted in-* she prest them close 
Into her throbbing breast, and sank o'erpowerM 
With bitt'rest agony, and never smiPd again. 
Reason resigned the empire of her mind. 
And wild chimeras float incessant there. 
Yet still she loves to visit those fair scenes 
She traversed with her lover ; that green knoll 
The primrose bank, and woodland walk: but most 
The garden bow'r receives her — ^there she sits 
With her fond parent, ajid anticipates 
Events that sanity would scarce conceive. 

MAY. 

'Tis May ! 'tis May ! the skylarks sing. 
The swallow tribe is on the wing. 
The emerald meads look fresh and gay. 
And smiles the golden orb of day. 
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*Tis May I 'tis May ! the voice of love 
. Inspiring calls to yonder grove ; 
Then let us to the shades repair. 
There's health, and mirth, and music there. 

*TisMay! 'tis May! earth, air, and flood, 
With life and beauty are endowM : 
Myriads of forms creep, glide, and soar ; 
Exultant through the genial hour. 

'Tis May ! 'tis May ! the flowers soon fade, 
Soon voiceless grows the sylvan shade : 
Tke insect falls deep wfapt in gloom. 
And man is hastening to the tomb. 

'Tis May I 'tis May ! the flowers revive ! 
Again the insect revellers live ! 
But man's lost bloom no charms restore, 
Uis youth once pass'd returns no more. 



THE GILLIFLOWER. 

(CHEIRANTilUS FRUTICULOSUS.) 

How gaily on yon niin'd wall 
The gilliflower lifts its head ; 

Whjbt crumbling masses frequent fall. 
And leave its fibrous roots dispky'd. 
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Sweet flower ! thou seek*st not to unfold 

Thy charms midst fashion's culturM train. 
But tint*st the rifted mound with gold, 

Where solitude and silence reign* 

But ah ! where now thy waving bloom 
Fills with rich fragrance all the air. 

Far lovelier charms haye met their doom, 
In cloistral glooms and blank despair. 

There buds of beauty, genius, worth. 
Ere they could blossom oflPwere pent; 

Though bom to scatter bliss o'er earth, . 
A cheerless, fVuitless life they spent. 

Torn from the world aind social ties. 
In Superstition's depths immers*d, 

With none their gifts to scan or prize. 
And heaven's decree in them reversM. 

Not such, sweet flower, thy happier lot. 
Thy humble end not render*d vain ; 

By nature destinM for the spot. 

Thou glad*st the wide surroimding plain* 
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THE MAY FLY. 

( EPHEMERA.) 

Wak'd by the genial sun of May, 
From orient chambers glancing, 

Th* ephemeron spends his life-long day 
0*er mead and river dancing. 

Gay creature! what a pleasing sight 

To .mark fak. ma^ gambols ; 
Now sinking, and now rais'd his flight. 

As through the air he rambles. 

Strike not the reveller as ye move. 

To dash his joys for ever ; 
His foes the trackless ether rove. 

And haunt the flowing river. 

*Twa8 God that curious frame who wrought. 

His love that being gave him ; 
Then do not set his work at nought. 

But to his pleasure leave him. 
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TBJR WOODBINE, 

(lONICERA PBRICLYMEKVlf.^ 

Ye8 afar^ when the Summer-gale 's breathing. 
Where the woodbine the l^awtibon; is wreathing. 

Full oft would I go, to witness the flow 
Of treasure 'tis kindly bequeathing; 
Wl^le its long slender ^oots, and its pale pink- 

flushM flowers. 
Depend in festoons o'er the nafl^ bow;er8. 

When the butterfly o^er it is springing* 
And the nightingale 'neath it is singing. 

There still would I stray, 'mid objects so gay. 
Bland thoughts to my rapt spirit bringing ; 
Till fliesunKisfaiiitsteeds should urge on to the west. 
And the dews rise to freshen the earth's languid 
breast. 

Should a spmg through the landscape be Riding, 
And its murmurs oft swell as if chiding. 

Still more should I love its soothing to prove. 
Though in dingle which fashion ne'er pri^^^d in ; 
Whilethen^ht-breezeshQuldriflethehoney-dew'd 

flowers, [bowers. 

And scatter fresh spents rQunpl to gb^d^ th^ 
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How sweet in such scenes to be straying, 

While the wild woods their charms are displaying ; 

'Tis nature invites to taste such delights ; 
Let's please her by promptly obeying : 
She spreads a rich feast for whoever will taste. 
And her chalice bears nectar that never can waste. 



THE DRAGON FLY. 

(libellula*) 

Darting o'er the glassy stream. 

See the libellula play ; 
Shines his lustre in the beam. 

As he holds his airy way. 

Now aloft he proudly towers, 

Springing from the water's breast ; 

Now he glides to willowy bowers. 
Or upon the rush finds rest. 

t 

Daily through the sultry tide. 
Thus his buoyant sport's renew'd ; 

Daily where the streamlets glide. 
Thus his winged prey's pursued. 
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Light now o'er the lily's head. 
Waves his flickering pinions fleet, 

Sylphid of the watery glade. 
Borne his radiant mate to meet 



MARTYRDOM OF THE MACCABEES. 

Sternly Antiochus decreed 

The temple of the living God, 
And all his worshippers to smite» 

And trample with the common sod. 

Tlirough various trials, deep and long, 
Had Israel still her faith maintain'd ; 

Though oft her altar's fire was quench'd, 
And oft her blood the temple stain'd. 

He saw her faithful, and his wrath 
Kindling with fiercer fury bum'd ; 

He long'd to extirpate the tribes, 
And see their fanes and shrines o'ertum'd. 

The wish'd-for season seem'd as come, — 
He held their leader in his power. 

And pour'd out threatenings deep and dire. 
To make his ardent spirit cower. 
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But vain were threats; the gallant youth 

Met the stem sentence undismayM ; 
Nor would lus laws, liis faith abjure. 
Though torture all her arts essayM. 

His mother and his breitliren then 

Were call'd the di'eadful scene to view ; 

But yet they blench'd not, all resolv'd 
To pass the! bloody ordeal through. 

God gave him courage and support, 
E*en while the torturer reft Ids tongue, 

Each active member cleft, and fierce 
His live flesh on the furnace flung« 

The fiend glaf d in the king's dread eye. 
When tum'd to mock the next bom brother ; 

More fell his fate ! yet God he blest — 
Thus died another and another ; 

Till at the seventh the tyrant stopt. 
Thinking the youth he might allure. 

By offering pardon, friendship, wealth. 
If he would Israel's God abjure. 

The mother saw the specious wile. 
And though maternal love beat high. 

She bade him trust the better life. 
And like his faithful brethren die. 
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He spum'd the graceless tyrant's gifls»' 
And warnM him of the dreadfid doom 

Awaiting foes of God and man, 
In worlds remote beyond the tomb. 

Then bade the torturer execute 

His office without more delay ; 
Well pleas*d to change this storm-fraught scene 

For realms of bliss and endless day. 

Firmly he died — the mother died 
Firm as her sons, as faithful too : 

God was their stay, their hope, and still 
Supported them the trial through. — 

How dread the persecutor's lot. 

No hope his spirit to sustain ! 
While those who die for Israel's Grod, 

In bliss with Him shall ever reign. 

EVENING— A SONNET. 

(From the Latin.) 

'Tis Summer's eve — and lo ! this pleasant strand 
Imbibes the balmy treasures of the sky ; 
Whilst broken shines yon watery arch on high> 
Tinging with mellow light the humid land. , 
The soul rejoices as the frame is fann'd 
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By the fresh scented gales that wanton by : 

Pale fungi here in pearly clusters lie. 
There crown'd with herbage green the meads ex- 
pand. 
Shook by the show*r from yonder huge tree's shade» 

In slow-worn furrows glides the silvery snail ; 
The glowworm trims his bright torch in the glade. 

And trembling dews light up his pathway pale ; 
Whilst faintly flashing o'er the far-off sky, 
Innocuous lightnings spread their fires and die. 

THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

(CONVALLARIA MAJALI8.) 

In modest verdant mantle veil'd. 
The trembling lily rears her head. 

Lovelier thus half from view conceal'd. 
Than were her charms more boldly spread. 

A thousand gaudier flowers are round. 
That seem to court the roving eye ; 

But ah ! they're trampl'd to the ground. 
And unregretted left to die. 

Who wanders through the lonely vale. 

And sees the bending lily there. 
But stoops to pluck the-flow'ret pale. 

And hold it as a treasure rare ? 
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There is in modest worth a charm 
All eyes pursue^ all hearts approve ; 

A halo, vice views with alarm, 
'Tis virtue's shield — the shrine of love. 



WATER SPIDER. 

(aranea aquatxca.) 

What, not the earth and air suffice 
With food and lodging to supply 

Arachne ? but she in a trice 
Must to the whelming waters fly. 

There forms she such transcandent spells. 
That not a drop her form can kve. 

And, like the fabled sea*nymph, dwells 
In glass and pearly-tissued cave. 

What chymie art she thus displays ! 

What philosophic principles I 
Well may'st thou ponder with amaze 

On that which human power excels. 

Let tempests o'er the surface rage. 
Let thunders roll and lightnings play. 

Secure she dwells in web-form'd cag^ 
And sportive captivates her prey. 

E 2 
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THE WOODY NIGHTSHADE. 

(SOLANUM DULCAMARA.) 

Where its rich scent the hawthorn breathes. 
Its graceful arms the nightshade wreathes. 
And claims support as void of power ; 
It seems the lady of the bower* 

Now glowing Summer smiles around. 

And robes superbly all the ground. 

Its purple pendents fast unfold* 

With emerald dropt, and gemmM with gold. 

But where these cluster^ flow'rets blow. 
Ripe glossy berries soon shall glow. 
Of oval form, and crimson dye, 
To charm the inexperienc*d eye. 

But touch them not ; though sweet they seem. 
With deleterious juice they teei|D, 
Which holds with nature such d^ead strife. 
As fires the mind and fetters lif$ 

% 
'Mongst human flowers so oft is seen 
A graceful form with lovely mien. 
Wily concealing in her core 
Depravity's empoisoned store. 
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Her breath like honey may distil. 

Like sunshine gleam her witching smile, 

But all is false and foul beneath. 

Her bloom but veils the shaft of deaths 



THE DEWS, 

What time the fervid sun declines. 
And evening*s grateful shades advance. 
Slow over mead and field. 
The gathering dews appear. 
Spread like an ocean far and wide. 
Hoar, noiseless, billowless, and soft : 

Through night's still transient reign. 
They bathe the earth's warm breast. 
And many a parch'd and languid herb. 
And many a tender flaccid bud. 

On which their lymph distils. 
Regain their wonted charms. 
But when the bright-ey'd rosy morn 
Returning darts her flaming rays. 
The misty web dissolves. 
In myriad globules bright. 
Then beaded thick with liquid pearls, 
The freshened blade prone bends to earth. 
And many a fairy cup 
Is charged with precious balm. 

£ 3 
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While crystal pendents deck the rose. 
Her bud more lovely still appears ; 

And many a twinkling gem 

Improves the bursting germ. 
Thus oft the boon in time assigned 
Revives the drooping, fainting heart. 

And the cloggM spring restores 

Of foil'd utility. 
And beauty thus, bow*d by neglect, 
Or hard unkindness' withering scowl. 

Mid love*s returning reign 
Looks up again and smiles. 

STANZAS. 

'Tis sweet, when rosy tints of eve 

Come stealing o*er a Summer sky, 
The turmoil of the town to leave. 

And throw the careaof business by. 
And wander where the freshening stream 

Meanders through the peaceful vale. 
And mark the soften'd solar beam. 

And quaff the fragrance of the gale. 

'Tis sweet on nature's charms to dwell, 
RevealM in desert, mead, or bower. 

Which of their Author's goodness tell. 
And show his wisdom and his power. 
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There's not a star that's nightly view'd. 
Nor blade that springs the wild thorn under. 

Nor denizen of air nor flood, 
But deeply scann'd awakens wonder. 

The great, the little, high and low. 

Proclaim their glorious origin. 
And to the meek observer show 

The impress of a band divine. 
Then daily in some calm retreat 

Great nature's secrets Pd explore. 
Nor sigh for scenes with art replete. 

Nor wish to join the Bacchant roar. 



THE FALL OF MAN. 



«( 



How happily, how happily. 

The flowers die away ! 
Oh, could we return to earth 

As easily as they ! " 
But we have lost our innocence. 

And therefore 'tis our doom, 
With pain and care to struggle still. 

From birth to darksome tomb. 
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Time was when man was happier than 

We deem the heauteons flowers ; 
Then streams of joy flow'd to his heart 

From ocean, sky, and bowers ; 
His form with majesty and grace 

Benignantly was crownM, 
The earth assigned him to possess — 

His sway all creatures own*d. 

But though the sweets of paradise 

To him were freely given, 
And oft to guide and bless his way 

Came angel guests from heaven ; 
Yet of his firm obedience 

The easy only test. 
With wilful mind and woeful speed 

He fatally transgressed. 

Then glory faded on his sight. 

The angel guests withdrew ; 
The flowers all witherM in his path ; 

The beasts in terror flew : 
The earth, the ocean, and the sky. 

With tempests dire were torn. 
As from the gate of paradise 

He wander*d forth forlorn. 
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But then the promise reach'd him. 

So good was God and kind. 
He should not perish finally. 

But a Redeemer find : 
Who by a mighty sacrifice 

Should his full ransom pay, 
Tliat after death his bloom and bliss 

Might never more decay. 



THE ROSE. 



Mark the gay rose, the garden's pride. 
The queen of flowers confessed. 

With perfume's richest charm supplied. 
And clad in crimson vest. 

Ye rude to pluck the lovely flower. 
Your rash attempts forbear, 

See how it decks the mantling bower. 
And sweetly blossoms there. 

But if from ofl* its stem 'tis rent. 
Though plac'd 'mid bouquet gay. 

Its scent will hourly grow more faint, 
'Twill droop and fade away. 

e5 
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Thus lives the virgin far redrM 

From haunts of splendid vice : 
But if she bum to be admirM, 

And court art*s foul device. 

She, like the rose that's rudely torn. 
When once her heart's betray'd. 

May droop neglected and forlorn, 
And die in sorrow's shade. ♦ 

* Few flowers have been more frequently chosen to 
point a moral than the rose. Konsard represents its 
evanescence as emblematical of the transient nature of 
earthly advantages, and so makes it a powerful incentive 
^0 diligence. 

THE ROSE. 

(from the FRENCH.) 

Come, Sarah, come, see if the flower 
Which open'd at morn's earliest hour 

Its petals to the sun. 
Hath not its virgin freshness lost, 
Its folded form with dews emboss'd. 

And colour like thine own. 

Alas ! alas ! a little while 

Erect the sweet rpse seems to smile, 

But soon its beauty dies : 
Ah ! cruel nature, flowers that bloom 
At morn, ere evening spreads her gloom. 

Fall never more to rise. 

Then Sarah now, whilst in your prime. 
Ere tarnish'd by the touch of time. 

Esteem it as a duty, 
'J'o harvest well your youth, for age 
^Vho spoil'd yon flower, with like fell rage 

Will ravage all your beauty. 
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SONNET 

TO THE MOON. 

Mild orb, that through the sable shades of night. 
In splendour rid*st majestically serene. 
Cheering the horrors of this dreary scene. 

With the mild lustre of thy borrow'd light. 

To thee I raise my eyes in pure delight. 

Contemplating the works of God, whose reign 
Securely guides thy steady course I ween. 

Through pathless space, with wisdom infinite. 

But ah ! fair orb, why art thou in such haste ? 
O stay awhile to cheer my lonely hour. 

She heeds me not ; but, sinking in the west. 
Now leaves the world to those dull shades that 
low'r. 

Alas ! so pleasure flies the human breast. 

And Winter glooms involve the loveliest bow'r.] 

TO THE FOXGLOVK 

(digitalis FURrUREA.) 

Gay offspring of the rugged heath, 
O'er-canopied with bramble wreath, 
Mid moss and humble weeds, high swells 
Thy pyramid of purple bells. 



I 
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With winning charm thy form is crown'd. 
Thy veins with precious lymph abound. 
Which, drawn away by chymic art. 
May health promote, or death impart. 

The wild bee, as he singing roves. 
Thy trembling speckPd bell approves ; 
Glides to its base with ravish*d sense. 
And brings nectarious treasures thence. 

Reason explores some noble ends. 
But instinct all its feats transcends ; 
The insect, bird, and beast ^ refer 
Their certain balm, and never err. 

What then ? — though man but seldom stray 
Along this lone deep-tangPd way. 
Shall beauty here no magip show ? 
Nor dews descend ? nor fruitage grow ? 

Does beauty bloom and earth produce 
Its fruits for man's peculiar use } 
No : — there are myriad beings more 
To share the bounteous varied store. 

In tracks, by man yet unexplor'd, 

Love reigns, and nectarM sweets arc showV*d; 

Beauty and being there convene. 

And not a flow'ret blooms unseen. 
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TO THE GRASSHOPPER. 

(acheta campestrxs.) 

Blithe reveller in the ripenM grass. 

How merrily rings thy lay. 
As careless and free thy moments pass 

Throughout the lengthen'd day. 

From blade to blade thou vaultest fleet. 

And findest a bower beneath. 
To shelter thee from the parching heat, 

And tempest's withering breath. 

Blithe reveller, merrily, merrily still 

Thy farewell strain to the sun. 
Thou warbling chirpest quick and shrill. 

Till fall night*s shadows dun. 

But short is the jovial term assigned 

For revel and song to thee. 
For speedily Autumn's piercing wind 

Will sweep o*er mead and lea. 

And reave thee of life ; while flood-fraught skies 

Shall moulder thy form away : 
Yet ever thy ofispring blithe shall rise, 

To chant the Summer's lay. 



I 
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THE SWORD. 

'* I hope I liave always felt and exprcss'd an honest and C%ri^ 
tiau abhorrence of wars, and of the systems that prodnce them." 

South KY. 

Lucio, what hast thou done— my child ! my child ! 
That fatal instrument thy hand has pluck*d 
From the dark hosom of the soil awakes 
Bitterest reflections in thy father's mind. 
And palls his pained sight ; *twas buried there 
In hopes with it might rest for evermore 
Remembrance of the scenes in which 'twas us*d ; 
Then fix it deeper, darker, firmer down ; 
And let us hasten from this tranquil spot. 
Where beauty reigns, to yonder hoary pile. 
Through whose rent walls the passing breezes sigh. 
Bleaching the bones by slaughter scatter'd there ; 
For that's a scene more meet, and there my child 
I will resolve thy question — <* what is war ?" 

The tribes that wing the air, that cleave the flood, 
And through the forest range, when hunger calls. 
Pursue their prey and satisfy the call, 
And there the ravage ceases — not so man ! 
His ravages are not the urgent claim 
Which nature dictates : — 'tis the lust of power, 
'Xis mad ambition that lays regions waste. 
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Kings sometimes in their quarrels — oftener far 
To aggrandise themselves, or glut revenge. 
Call forth their subjects from their quiet homes. 
To which the tenderest ties, affection weaves. 
Bind their fond hearts ; . resistlessly they're torn. 
And train'd by petty tyrants dexterously to wield 
The thundering carbine, and the severing brand. 
Where horror stalks in all her awful pomp, 
With robes blood-stained monarch of the scene. 

The hostile armies meet; perhaps where wave^ 
The golden grain, soon by their heedless tread 
Or sulphurous engines, mingPd with the dust : 
Perhaps where snow o'erlays th' unvaried waste. 
And frost-winds pierce the inmost seat of life. 
Fierce the dread fight begins — frequent apd loud 
Th^ ordnance bellow, and the whizzing ball 
Along the serried phalanx sweeps amain. 
Destruction rages, and the pealing clang 
Of brazen trumpet, and the doubling drum. 
Resound in vain to drown the frantic yells 
Of wretches writhing in the grasp of death. 

When danger threats the land from foreign power> 
Or stem invader dares intrude his foot 
Upon our native soil, let the shrill trump 
Ring loud ; and he who quails to join the host 
Repellant, is unworthy to enjoy 
Th^ sweets divinest liberty bestows. 

I well remember with what ardent zeal 
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The glaive was snatch'd, when o'er our boundaries 
The foeman's bauner wav'd, who fain had made 
Our realm an appanage to swell his reign. 
We met th* invader, and repell'd his force ; 
Chastis'dy he bow'd him : but the victor thence 
Not just redress, but his advantage sought ; 
Th' assail'd became assailer, and thy sire 
Pressed 'mongst the hirM supporters of his cause, 
Throc^h rugged wastes and mid the sanguine field. 
Still by an ardent dear*-lov*d brother^s side, 
Sustain'd the dreary march and battle's bnmt > 

'Twas in a narrow pass we stood to guard. 
Through which the adverse host impetuous rush'd 
That fatal sword, aim'd at the stem foe,- glanc'd. 
And quick was buried in thy uncle's heart 
Scarce had I time to bathe his corse with tears. 
And shroud it deep, ere by necessity 
Compell'd, I cross'd the plain where the main fight 
Had rag'd. O heav'n ! th' impression on my heart 
Remains in all its pristine depth and pow'r. 
Around lay man and horse confus'dly strewn. 
The blood that warm'd their hearts, pour'd on the 

ground. 
Had frozen as it flow'd ; while the grim wolf 
Walk'd sated from his prey, and thegorg'd vulture. 
With slumbrous eye and flagging pinion, stood 
As with the carnage drunk. Beneath a wain. 
Where they had crept for shelter, I perceiv'd 
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A comely youth and lovely female stretch'd 
In frozen slumber. On the fair one's breast 
An infanfs head reclin'd, from whose fresh lips 
A stream of milk was changed to icicles. 
*Twas then the third mom since the fatal fight. 
Yet still amongst the mass of slain were seen 
Hundreds alive, by wounds and mangl'd limbs 
Disabled to remove ; wild with their pain. 
And stung with thirst and famine yet more fierce. 
Many had crept together, and expir'd 
Embracing — some were groaning for each other. 
And praying death, whom they saw slow advance. 
To mend his pace, and terminate their torments. 

I hastened thence along the conqu'rors streets. 
And there were bonfires blazing, and the gay 
And deafening din of the church-bells prockiim'^d 
A victory ! A glorious victory ! 
Was echp*d through the streets— -the enemy 
Hath lost ten thousand men and we but seven ! 
Shout victory ! and let tlie trump of fame 
Tell the good tidings to th* admiring world 
Our loss amounts but to seven thousand men. 
The enemy*s to ten ! shout victory ! 

Lucio, thou seest yon cripple at the gate 
Beseeching alms ! 'twas in that fatal fray 
His frame was shatter'd. In the lazar house 
He lay twelve months, and then they sent him forth 
A spectacle that pity bleeds to view. 
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Thatcottage,o*er whose sill the rank grass waves, 
While up its moss-grown window -frames un- 

checkMy 
The nettle climbs, was once the cheerful home 
Of industry and worth. There Hubert dwelt. 
Blest with a small, but hopeful hmWy ; 
But he was calPd to fight another^s quarrel. 
And falling, left his widow and his babes 
All succourless. The girls were fair. 
But urg*d by poverty and sly temptation, soon 
They sank in infamy: their shame piercM through 
Their doating mother's heart, and rent its core. 

And he, around whom throng yon crowd, he was 
A soldier's child, but left without a guide. 
And hunger-press'd, he seiz'd another^s store. 
For which an ignominious death he dies. 

Lucio, thou weep'st ! I have not told thee half 
The miseries from this curst fount that flow. 
Countless the gems that nightly stud yon sky. 
Profuse at morn the drops of pearly dew. 
But these are far outnumbered by the groans 
From rent, and slow-consuming, hearts that rise 
For fathers, children, husbands, brothers, forc'd 
To follow war's red banner through strange lands. 
Yet there are those who talk of slaughter still 
As glory's struggle ! and the gory plain 
As honour's bed ! but when thou hear'st their 
Think of the miseries thou now lament'st, [tales. 
And pray this wasting pest may henceforth cease. 
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TO THE WHITE WATER LILY. 

(nymphjea alba.) 

Nymph of the slow, deep, silvery stream, 

In queen-like splendour drest. 
How sweetly to the orient beam 

Thou op*st thy spotless breast. 

Pure through the golden hours of day 

Thy beauty courts the light ; 
But, cautious, wrapt in close array. 

Thou shield'st it from the night. 

'Tis well ! that caitiff would devour 
Thy freshness and thy sweets ; 

'Tis thus he deals with many a flower, — 
Thus health her doom oft meets. 

But when retum'd, the god of day 

The fields of ether warms. 
Sweet flower! thou spring'st to hail his ray. 

Beaming in all thy charms. 

So gratitude, with raptur'd eye. 

His benefactor meets. 
And so the cherub piety 

His heavenly patron greets. 
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Nymph of the stream, how bright, how fair, 

Thy pearly petals shine ! 
Not robes that eastern monarchswear 

Display such charms as thine* 

Tlien bloom, sweet flower! and long preside 

Majestic o'er the stream ; 
The rustic's joy, the florist's pride. 

The poet's darling theme. 



THE BAT. 

(VESPERTILIO.) 

Pale twilight o'er the scene her veil lets fall, 
Hush'd is the busy murmur of the town ; 

From sedgy pool and mead 

The misty dews arise ; 
And faintly twinkling in the western sky. 
The star displays by fits his silver beam ; 

Whilst bells from distant folds 

Sooth drowsy care to rest 
Now, borne on flickering wing, the bat comos fortli, 
In wandering mazes darting to and fro. 

Beneath yon time-worn shed. 

And round the spreading tree : 
And many a gay- wing' d moth that fans the gloom 
Securely captures, in his zig-zag chase, 
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And feebly shrieking flits 

Oft to the high church tower. 
This is the season meditation loves. 
And these the haunts befitting her rapt spell ; 

As visual objects fade. 

She tints th* ideal sketch ; 
And dwelling still on past and future scenes. 
Weans from this sordid world th' aspiring soul, 

And fixes her regard 

On awful, higher ends. 

THE NIGHT-FLOWERING CEREUS. 

(cactus GRANDIFL0RU8.) 

Where ruthless alligators roam for prey, 
And the insidious ciror works his way ; 
When laughing day his golden empire yields. 
And night o'er earth the gloomy sceptre wields, 
There blooms a flower — with various charms re- 
plete. 
Shape, colour, fragrance — beauteous as 'tis sweet ! 
When lustre-loving buds are clos'd, or gone. 
This glads the waste with glories all its own. 
So when the cbuds of chill adversity 
Steal o'er the prospect, and bedim the sky. 
Mysterious influence oft to view reveals. 
What thy false glare, prosperity, conceals ; 
A charm arises 'mid the desert's gloom. 
Which points to heaven, and wears unking bloom. 

F 2 
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TO THE MORNING STAR, 

Fair gem of morn ! thy waning ray 
Gleams lovelily on ocean's breast. 

As dies that ocean's rage away. 

And gentlier heav'd is cahn'd to rest. 

Such is the look that pity bends 

On sad misfortune's grief-worn child ; 

It stills the storm his heart that rends. 
And soothes his pulse to motions mild. 

Fair star ! ofl seen, at opening day, 
To gild the chambers of the west; 

Still let me hail thy modest ray. 

Till mom displays her glowing crest, 

Thou'rt like the gleam that mercy flings 
To cheer the penitent's lone bed. 

Ere from its cell the spirit springs 
To realms where gloom is never spread. 

DIVINE TRUTH. 

There's a shouton the waters ! a cry on the shore ! 
Send her forth, send her forth, let all nations adore. 
So lovely her features, so faultless her frame. 
Error sees her, and flies from his idols with shsune. 
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Hark, the shout is renew'd ! 'tis a long earnest cry. 
It peals fiDm the earth, and it pleads to the sky ; 
Send truth thro' each continent, isthmus, and isle, 
Hope speaks \n her step, ^d bliss lives in her smile. 

What haloes of glory her semblance enshrine ! 
She bids knowledge, worth, power, and justice 

combine ; 
Doubt fades in her glance, and no terror survives; 
'Tis she to the soul manumission that gives. 

From the poles to the centre her voice shall resound. 
The pagan enlightened the slave be unbound ; 
Oppression and fraud shall relinquish their prey, 
Apd foul superatition be robb'd of her sway. 

What force shall confine her? abroad she must go, 
To purge all abuses, to trample each foe : 
The king on his throne, and the hind in his shed. 
Can to glory alone by her fiat be led. 

fair daughter of heaven! then come, quickly come. 
Make the far isles rejoice, and the wild desert 

bloom; 
Where thou art hate, envy, and sorrow must cease. 
Then stretch o'er the broad world thy sceptre of 

peace. 



n^ 
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THE WAYWIND, 

CCON VOLVULUS ARVENSI8.) 

On the wayside bank there blooms a flower. 

Which open'd at mom's opening hour ; 

Its vinous stem trails along the ground. 

And its arms the neighbouring shoots cling round. 

Witkarrow-shapM leaves and pink-strip*d beUs, 
It lends a charm to the spot where it dwells ; 
While the dewdrop in its cell is laid. 
Like a crystal on a coral bed. 

Though often spum'd by heedless feet. 
It springs th' observant eye to greet ; 
And sweetly genis through Summer's hour. 
The rugged bank and rustic bower. 

Then let the proud in pomp deHght, 
And feast on gauds their achmg sight ; 
A lovelier charm round the cottage springs. 
Than is known in the marble courts of kin<^. 
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SONNET 

ON THE RUINS OF aODSTOW NUNNERY ; ♦ 

(view of oxford in the distance.) 
(From the Latin.; 

Where Rosamond yet lingering lustre sheds 
Around this shattered fane and mouldering tomb. 
Midst scattered masses of the hoary dome — 

Where o'er the path one nodding portal spreads 

The arch — where, in th* irriguous vale, their heads 
The tall trees reared, imposing solemn g'oom— 
Uprose erewhile the pallid sisters* home. 

Whose bell rous'd lark— wakM votary to her beads : 

(While in the veil of night's slow-pacing hours. 
The narrow pane betray'd the far-seen light) 

There lowing kine now crop the wild weed flowers. 
And nought but moss-grownfragments meet the 
sight. 

So thou, proud Oxford, with thy hundred towers, 
May*st sinking fall to dust, and own Time's coiw 
quering might. 

** Nothing in genuine history can be found to warrant 
the popular notion of Rosamond having died a violent 
death. On the contrary, it appears probable that she le- 
tired to pass her latter days in penitential sorrow within 
the walls of this monastry, in which, as a boarder, she 
had received her education. The remains of this far- 
famed Nunnery consist chiefly of a small building, sup- 
posed to have been the chapter-house, and a mutilated 
quadrangular wall. In the former the reliques of the or 
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THE BELL-FLOWER. 

(campanula nOTUNDIFOLIA.) 

Upon the heath the bell-flower blooms 

Where fitful breezes flutter round ; 
While Autumn spreads her thickest glooms. 

And witherM herbage strews the ground. 

It loves the unfrequented lea, 
The rugged bank, the rocky steept, 

Where wily foxes roam for prey. 

Where night hawks cry, and lizards creepu 

Its gracile stem and trembling bell 

Attract the rustic wandering near. 
And seem in well-known guise to tell 

Of Him who bade it flourish there. 

lovely Rosamond are thought to have been re-interred^ 
after Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, had caused them to be ve- 
moved from the choir of the church. — *' Though after her 
removal there were not the same ornaments al>out her as 
there were before ; yet the nuns inclosed the bones in a 
perfumed leather bag, which they had afterwards in- 
closed in a leaden coffin, over which a tomb was laid, with 
this inscription: Tomba RosAMUNDiE." — Thus it con- 
tinued till about the time of the dissolution, when it was 
taken up, as we are told, by Leland, in these words : 
" Rosamunde's tumbe at Godstowe Nunnery was taken 
up a late ; it is a stone with this inscription, Tumba 
Rosamunds. Her bones were closid in leoe, and withyn 
that bones were closid in letter. When it was opcnid 
there was a very swete smell came out of it."— -Hearn. 
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Yes, flourish when the earth no more 

Its wonted nutriment supplies; 
When genial showers and gales are o'er. 

And unsustain*d its neighbour dies. 

Its vigour's nurst by that same hand 
Which feeds the ravens in distress. 

Which led and fiUM the chosen band, 
E'n in the parched wilderness. 

Still undiminished is that |M)wer, 

That goodness stretches without bound. — 

He who sustains that simple flower 
Can worlds uphold, or Worlds confound. 

Though placM in prospects dark and drear. 

Where dead in sin the many lie. 
That goodness will the faithful cheer. 

That power each needful aid supply. 



THE REDSTART. 

(SYLVIA PH(£NICURU8.) 

Blithb Summer visitant ! I love 
To mark thee o'er the ruin grey. 

With agile, graceful, motion move 
In sport, or to secure thy prey. 
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Thy form of symmetry complete. 
Thy sprightly eye, thy gay attire. 

Where vivid tints harmonious meet. 
Resistless win me to admire. 

But Summer's fervid ray is past, 

Embrown'd the verdure of the plains ; 

And thou wilt quit these fields at last. 
For climes where milder influence reigns* 

Why thus depart, when most we want 
Thy charms to grace our withered bowers ? 

What hues can gild, what voice enchant 
The darksome season's dreary hours ? 

But hush ! my fond foreboding thought. 
Winter's a season that should bring 

Hours still with holy musings fraught. 
Till laughs again the jocund Spring* 
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TO THE FUCHSIA. 

(fuchsia coccinea.) 

Delicate and crimson'd gem. 
Drooping on thy pensile stem. 

Glorious as the diadem. 

Of crowned majesty ! 
What though Summer's reign be pass'd — 
Though the skies are overcast. 
And the fierce and sullen blast 

Rage indignantly. 

Thou unfold'st thy glowing charms, 
Reckless of their rude alarms. 
Flinging high and wide thy arms. 

Clad luxuriantly : 
So the Head, with thorns once crown'd. 
From the storm and deadly wound, * 
Girt with holy lustre round. 

Rose triumphantly. 

Emblem of the good man's doom ! 
Where nor blight nor tempests come, 
He shall wear unfading bloom 

In felicity : 
There the gale of blessing blows. 
There the living fountain flows. 
And the sun of glory glows 

Everlastingly. 
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AUTUMN— A SONNET. 

Lo! yellow Autumn, from the chequer'd grove, 

Flings at the passenger her fading leaves. 

Sere, wither'd, dead ; — and hark I the hollow wmds 

Sigh through yon rifted castle's lonely halls. 

While at its mould' ring base the swelling tide 

Responsive joins the melancholy strain. 

The feath'ry tenants of the hquid sky 

Now cheerless seek the ivood's scarce-bow'ring 

Or try their little strength in airy rmgs, [shade. 

To follow fleet-wing'd Summer thro' the world. 

O that vain man, taught by this scene, would learn 

How soon mortality's brief year declines. 

And prune his soul's strong wing, to soar sublime 

From this dim region to a heavenly clime. 



WRITTEN AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Pensive I sat on Avon's flowery shore, 
The sun just sunk yet flush'd the evening sky ; 

Thought flew to him who trod these banks of ycure* 
And woke their echoes to high minstrelsy. 

Tranc'd was my spirit, and I felt the flow 
Of charms poetic steal upon my soul ; 

The scenes around assum'd a magic glow> 
And on my ear unearthly music stole. 
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Amidst the roar of winds and billows* swell, 
Mcthought an island rose array*d in bloom ; 

Soul-moving sounds tolPd out the sailor^s knell. 
And spirits sorrowed o*er the sad one's doom. 

With mystic volumes and with magic wand. 
There Prospero the mighty spell prepared ; 

While nature's child obey'd her dictates bland, 
And innocency met its due reward. * 

Faded these scenes, and bursting on my view. 
Majestic Venice rose from ocean's breast; 

While the Rialto echoed to the Jew, 
Who for his bloody forfeit sternly prest 

The caskets, and the moonlight, disappeared. 
The solemn judge assumed the timid naaidt'^- 

Anon change sped, I found my vision clear'd. 
And stood deep wrapt in Arden's forest sbadfei 

There moralizing deep on human life. 
Fantastic lay the melancholy Jaques ; 

Orlando triumph'd over fortune's strife. 
And bless'd with Rosalind those sylvan brakes.' 

I looked again ! upsprang Bohemia's wild, 
Where the hoarse storm sang " a rough lullaby" 

The Tempest. ^ fjig Merchant of Venice. 

3 As You Like It. 
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To helpless Perdita, who rose and smit^d. 
Pride of the plain, the court's expectancy. 

While slander-stain'd Uermione alone, 

Her sullied fame, and infant's fate deptor'd. 

In fair Cecilia, till her truth was known. 
And love and filial homage were restored.* 

Where royal Edward's pile, on Windsor's height. 
In castellated pomp tow'rs o'er the plain. 

The Merry Wives thenguil'd the amorous knight. 
While Datchet mead retum'd the frolic strain.^ 

A moment, and where'er the eye could speed 

Around me spread wild Scotia's blasted heath ; 
The weired sisters wrought th' abhorred deed, 
^;f|^ite conscience racked the regicide Macbeth. 

Behatic measures fVom lUyria's coast, [ear ; 

" Like the sweet south" now breath'd upon my 
Mirth-moving scenes gay humour's soul engross'd, 

Malvolio, knights, and clown produc'd the cheer. 

M 

re stood Olivia, who was vainly sued. 
And that chaste maid who " never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Feed on her cheek," till call'd its bliss to prove.* 

* Winter's Tale. * Merry Wives of Windsor. 
«* Twelfth Wight. 
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In France afar tlien pea^d the din of war, [blood;" 
Dread was the hour, *' the sun o*ercast with 

Philip sank foiPd ; yet triumph stayed her car, 
While Arthur's fate hade flow the sorrowing 
flood.' 

Anon our isle was shook with civil strife, [fields. 
Grim slaughter's minions trenchM her fertile 

Whose flowers rose tinted with the stream of life. 
While spears flew thick, and rang loud clatter- 
ing shields. 

But short the intervals of peace between. 
While York and Lancaster oft met as foes; 

And many a fiendlike deed soiPd many a scene. 
Ere join'd the crimson with the paler rose.' 

Scenes passM like clouds.— A wood soon caught my 
To which Athenian lovers made resort ; [vi«w» 

And a sweet bank where fragrant wild thyme grew. 
Where fairy revellers nightly held disport. 

There Helena, by passion^s force constrainM, 

Endured his scorn whose sight her grief coukl 
sooth; 

While young Lysander and his nymph complaint. 

That " true love's course did never yet run 

smooth." • 

^ King John. ^ English Historical Flays. 

' Midsummer Might's Dream. 
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Fled this, and lo ! the astounded streets of Rome 
With citizens atid senators were thronged ; 

Rebellion rag*d, the mighty met their doom. 
And quaird A mbition to the powers he wronged.^' 

Then where his waves the lucid Cyndus rolled. 
Wafted by perfumes sped the Egyptian queen, 

With sails of purple silk and stern of gold, [seen. 
While loves and nymphs attendant round were 

Near the Triumvir in soft dalliance lay. 
His soul on passion's tide all wildly toss'd. 

The chief who might have held unbounded sway, 
GazM tliere, and deem*d the world for her wel 
lost." 

Again the British court engaged my view. 
Where Fosthumus the exile's doom incurred ; 

I heard *lom Imogen's long, sad adieu, [preferr'd 
With sighs thick breathed and prayers for hin 
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Sorrowing she took the habit of a page. 
And wandered forth to meet her absent lord ; 

Her manners won the hearts of youth and age, 
Lov'd where she came, and whence she wen 
deplored. *' 

>^ Roman Historical Plays. " Antony and Cleopatra. 

'* Cymbeline. 
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Now *midst the pelting of the storm, Lear raved. 
And trod bareheaded the dark howling wild; 

Nor felt the horrors of the storm he braved ; 
Like the unkindness of ^< a thankless child." 

Soon o*er me glowed the sky of Italy, [ground ; 

The air was balm ; gay flowerets pranked the 
Verona's streets rang loud with revelry, 

Till night spread deep her sable curtain round. 

Then came forth one whom love still kept awake. 
And told the night her warm but guiltless tale. 

Overheard by him alone for whose dear sake 
She wish'd to live, yet would each wish conceal. 

Blest was the interview they thus enjoy'd. 

Such blessings often crown'd the youth of Time, 

When souls pour'd forth their feelings unalloy'd, 
Twas bliss too mighty to survive the prime." 

At Elsineur the heir and " rose of state," 
In night and terror met the royal Dane, 

Who had repassed the awful bourn of fate. 
That lust and murder might their meed obtain.i^ 

Once more gay Venice rose to greet my sight. 
The gentle Desdemona and the Moor ; 

She who o'ermatch'd " a world of chrysolite,* •^ 
With mind more radiant, and a soul as pure. 

'3 Romeo and Juliet. ^* Hamlet. 
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But slander, from her murk and Stygian Bty, 
Breath*d a foul vapour o*er her lustrous hme^ 

And fir*d a noble heart with jealousy. 
Till fell destruction crownM her murderous 
aim." 

And now the charm dissolved, the splendour fled. 
Murmured the ripplinor river at my feet ; [head. 

The breeze sigh'd hollow o'er my leaf-crown'd 
And thickening darkness warn*d me to retreat 

And ever as I view these scenes again. 
Or think of him, the pride of Avon's shore ! 

Those splendid pictures flit before my ken. 
And all the visions of that hour restore. 

IVY— A SONNET. 

(hedera helix.) 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, like fleet dreams, are 
past. 

And Flora's gaudier pride hath fall'n awtiy ; 
And boisterous Winter comes with gloom o'erckst. 

Yet still thou wreath'st unconscious of decay :— 
Time presses on ; but thy dark foliage hides 

His ravages, close mantling ivy, thou 
Unfold'st thy blossoms when hoarse Boreas chides, 

And in his rage despoils the fruit-crown'd bough. 

« Othello, 
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To thee the birds for shelter and supply. 
When sunshine and earth's products fail, resort ; 

Thou shield'st them while the tempes| passes by. 
And in the needful season yield *st support. 

So charity defends the weak oppressed. 

And feeds with liberal hand the child distress'<L 

THE ROBIN. 

(SYLViA HUBECULA.) 

From scenes remote and woodland bowers^ 

The minstrel comes again. 
Through Winter's dark and stormy hours, 

To greet us with his strain. 

The tribes that haiPd the vernal tide. 

To milder climes are flown ; 
But though chill snows on bleak gales ride^ 

We list the robin's tone. 

So firiends that woo but fortune's smile, 

Her aspect chang'd will fly ; 
Boonless they'll ply no cheering wile. 

Nor soothing charm apply. 

But when life's wintry scenes appear. 

And shades and tempests come. 
My lot I'd like the robin bear. 

And glad affliction's gloom. 
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THANKSGIVING OF THE EARTH, 

FOR THE VISITATION OF THE SEASONS. 

There came a rush as of a sudden wind, 

Struggling impetuous thro' embowering trees. 
Or to some rugged, dark abyss consign* d. 

The mighty waters of unfathom'd seas ; 

Strange horror seemM my vital flood to freeze ; 

Starting, I look'd around in blank' dismay ; 
When lo ! far upward, light as borne on breeze, 

A figure rose, flow'r-gemm'd her green array : 
The spirit paus'd, and reverend awe confest; - 
Then thus the Throne Ineffable addressed. — 

** Thanks for thy bounties, thanks, unceasing praise. 
My duteous provinces shall tributes bring 

To feed thine altars with a living: blaze, 

Source of all good, creation's glorious King. 

Thy wisdom in thy works and laws shines cleai> 

Grateful to me each change that marks the rolling 
year." 

" First young-ey'd Spring comes fraught with love. 
Infusing warmth through all my veins. 

My half-suspended functions move. 
And at my heart sweet joyance reigns ; 
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Zephyr* soft b^athing through the sky, 

Sheds balm amid reviving bowers, 
He tints my robe with emerald dye, 
And wakes the laughing flowers. 
Affection lends the dumb a voice. 
And all the elements rejoice." 

** With ardent breath and eye of flame. 

That briefly yields to nightly glooms. 
Bright Summer drinks the limpid stream. 

And ripens into fruit my blooms. 
The diamond in its rocky bed. 

The ocean gem, the buried ore, 
Wide as where being, metal, plant, are spread. 

All feel the sun's enlivening power. 
Fountain of universal light, 
Deriv'd from thee the Infinite." 

" Dun Autumn crowns my varied store. 
And proves of richest boons profuse ; 

Sbe heaps with grain the bending floor, 

' And bids the grape yield nectar'd juice ; 

But soon her gathering shades prevail, 
The woods in various tints are drest ; 

The wither'd leaf rides on the gale, 
That sighs like one distressed. 

Then rains descend — the streamlets rise. 
And wide the flood's expansion lies." 
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" Deep wrapt in clouds hoarse Wioter (X)inesr 

Careering on the northern blast. 
Fierce breathing storms, and doubling glooms, 

He piles in snow the boundless waste : 
His frost-winds bind the fti>wing tide ; 

His tempests rive my naked breast; 
Mute horror reigns; the inlluence late spread wide 

Is fondly at my heart comprest. 
To be return'd with added force. 
As roll the seasons on their course." 

Now ceas'd tiie voice — unveil'd the misty sky. 
And nought but flelds of azure met tb' exploni^ 
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